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THE QUESTION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


[Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, Dec. 27, 1877, by T. P. Marryatr, Principal 
of the High School at Kenosha.] 


The highest welfare of every community requires the diffusion of 
education among all its classes. The state must educate or perish. 
Accordingly the state reaches forth by the strong arm of the law into 
the pocket of every property holder, whether he is willing or not, and 
obtains money for the support of schools. It says to every child: 
“No matter how poor or low your condition. Here is a school for 
you. In it you may obtain that which will prove a priceless boon. 
Please accept it free of cost.” What a grand provision for a state to 
make for its inhabitants! And how gladly have a great majority of 
the people of this country accepted its benefits! But there still re- 
mains quite a minority who, failing to see the value of the gift, or tor 
some other reason, have refused to accept it. Here the question arises, 
can the state do anything farther to secure the education of such per- 
sons? And, if so, what shall be done? Wherever this question has 
been discussed, nearly all have agreed that something ought to be 
done, and in many cases a pretty large majority have agreed as to what 
should be done; so that about a dozen different states have given ex- 
pression to these conclusions in laws affecting school attendance. 

But as a rule, compulsory attendance laws have not been enforced in 
this country; and it is admitted on all sides that they have failed to 
accomplish the desired results. Hence, the whole question of rooting 
out the illiteracy of the country is practically unsettled, and needs 
farther attention. 


1— Vol. VII.— No. 3. 
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It seems to me that an hour or two spent by this body of educators 
in a fair, candid discussion of this topic, with a full and clear exhibi- 
tion of the arguments, both in favor of compulsory school attendance 
laws and against them, would not only be. profitable to us as teachers, 
but, let us hope, beneficial to the cause of education generally. 

For my own part, I would like to indicate briefly two ways in which 
I think a state might remedy, to a greater or less extent, the evil under 
consideration. 

I. The first remedy has reference to the political side of the ques- 
tion mainly. A government is strong in proportion to the enterprise, 
stability, and allegiance of its citizens. Hnterprise and stability are 
qualities which education certainly improves in any citizen. His 
allegiance will be in proportion to the justice of the government and 
his own intelligence. If either of these is wanting, the government 
can place but little dependence upon him. But both the justice ofa 
government and the intelligence of its citizens are promoted by edu- 
cation. With nations as well as individuals, knowledge is power and 
ignorance is weakness. So thoroughly has this principle been recog- 
nized by most of the states of Germany that, since the beginning of 
this century, they have enforced strict laws compelling the people to 
educate the children. Austria had neglected this matter, and when 
she was defeated in 1866 by Prussia, she hastened to imitate her by en- 
forcing strict compulsory education laws. When Prussia and France 
came into conflict, the Prussian school-house was almost sure to win, 
as it did. But if every citizen of a monarchy should be educated, how 
much more so in this country, where ever citizen is a ruler. The bal- 
lot-box rules the nation. How important then that every ballot should 
represent the will of an intelligent man. There are over 1,500,000 
voters in this land who can not even read the ballot they deposit. 
The great majority of these, besides multitudes of others, whose 
knowledge is too limited to have any correct idea of the principles for 
which they are voting, can be bought, persuaded, or bull-dozed into 
voting for anything that dishonest schemers may wish. Here isa 
great danger threatening the life of our nation. We have only to re- 
fer to the last presidential election to be reminded of possible, nay, 
even probable, conflicts of a serious nature growing out of ignorant 
voting, if the present state of affairs continues. If there had been no 
bull-dozing, buying, or other improper influences brought to bear upon 
voters, there would have been no dispute as to who was elected. If 
every voter in the land was required to have intelligence enough to 
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read the newspapers and to answer a few simple questions embodying 
the fundamental principles upon which governments are founded, 
bull-dozers and buyers of votes would find the materials upon which 
they operate so reduced that they would not venture to attempt their 
present practices. A wise statesmanship should recognize the exist- 
ence of this danger and try to eliminate it. 

The most natural remedy for the evil considered in this aspect 
would be the limitation of the privilege of suffrage by an educational 
qualification. A measure of this kind was recommended by our own 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in his reports for the years 
1874-5, and in one of President Grant’s later messages to Congress. 
Suppose a state should now enact a law which should require every 
man who should arrive at majority or become naturalized after Jan. 
Ist, 1883, to be able to pass an examination in reading, writing, the 
four fundamental rules of arithmetic, and perhaps a short catechism 
embodying the simple fundamental principles of political economy 
and government? 

The objections to such a law would, in my opinion, be very slight. 
The exercise of the elective franchise is not an inherent right belong- 
ing to every citizen, but a privilege conferred by each state upon cer- 
tain ones of its citizens. Male citizens, of a sound mind, over twenty- 
one years of age, who have resided in the state for a prescribed time, 
Xe., are allowed to have a voice in the government of the state and of 
the United States. The state has a right to impose any restriction 
upon its voters which the interests of good government demand. 

It is true that all classes of laborers, tradesmen, professional men, 
&e., should be represented in the government, for when one class of 
people legislate tor another, to which it is not responsible, injustice is 
apt to be done. But the proposed measure could hardly be called 
class legislation, for illiteracy is not confined to any particular employ- 
ment or section of the country, unless, indeed, you call the illiterates 
aclass. But they are scattered all through many occupations, whose 
members have a voice in government, and hence they would be safe 
from any oppression or unjust class laws. Besides, it is a class, if you 
so call it, which any one can leave, by the aid of the free schools if he 
chooses. It may with reason be urged that it is not wise to deprive 
any class of citizens of a privilege once granted. Hence, it is not pro- 
posed to take away the privilege of voting from illiterates now exercis- 
ing it, but that a time sufficient for all to prepare themselves be 
allowed, and then the state shall refuse to receive any more illiterates 
into its army of voters. 
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It seems to me that no serious objection can be urged against this 
as a measure to protect the ballot-box, and if agitated it would be re. 
ceived with general favor. The only argument against the measure 
as proposed in President Grant’s message that I remember to have 
seen was in a local paper during the presidential campaign, and its 
course of reasoning was about as follows: ‘ President Grant favors 
an educational qualification for voting. Foreigners will be most 
affected by this. Hayes is under Grant's influence. Therefore he be 
longs to the society of Know Nothings, which opposes the immigra- 
tion of foreigners. Consequently you must all vote for Tilden.” The 
author of such an argument would hardly advance it in a company 
of men of equal intelligence with himself, and it was probably put 
into his paper to catch the votes of the very ones who are not fit to 
vote. 

But let us notice briefly some of the advantages of such a measure, 

1st. It would remove this danger to the nation which results from 
illiterate voting. This alone would be worth far more than all the ef- 
fort and expense required to enact and execute such a law. 

Qdly. Very few young men who have the least pride of manhood 
in their nature would willingly allow the age of twenty-one to come, 
without obtaining the necessary legal qualifications for voting, a priv- 
ilege highly prized by the lower classes generally. Hence the cause 
of education would be promoted, and the results aimed at by the com- 
pulsory attendance laws would be well nigh accomplished, at least so 
far as pertains to the male part of the population. 

3dly. It would make the elective franchise to be prized more high- 
ly by all —by the lower classes, — because they were required to 
prepare themselves for it; and by the more cultured, because a man’s 
honest convictions, as expressed by his ballot, and to which he has ar- 
rived after much intelligent investigation, could then no longer 
be neutralized by the ballot of one who can not even read it. 

4thly. The government would thus set a value upon educatior, 
which would, on that account, be more highly regarded by those who 
now care little or nothing for it. Many a poor child would thus have 
his taste for education awakened, and he would not be satisfied with 
simply the required amount. 

5thly. It would tend to purify politics. There would be less in- 
triguing at elections to secure ignorant votes. Dishonest office hold- 
ers would be fewer in number; and, being responsible to a more intel- 
ligent body of voters, they would walk more circumspectly; and the leg- 
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jslator would have less temptation to carry his points by intrigue and 
parliamentary strategy, rather than by open and fair discussion. 

There are two advantages such a measure would have over a com- 
pulsory education law. One is that it could be more easily executed. 
All that would be necessary would be to require each man to pass the 
required examination before placing his name on the voting list for 
the first time. The other is that it would excite less opposition from 
that class of people, too common in this country, who think that lim- 
iting by law any action of theirs, even their power to wrong others, 
js a restriction of their natural freedom. To such the law would say, 
“You may act your pleasure about remaining in ignorance, but, if 
you do so, you must not expect to help rule the nation.” 

I have yet to mention one difficulty in the way of the proposed meas- 
ure. It has always been regarded as belonging to the state to say 
which of its citizens shall vote. But the 14th amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States provides that when any state shall 
deny the privilege of voting to any of its male citizens over twenty- 
one, except for rebellion or other crime, the number of representatives 
of that state in congress shall be diminished in the same ratio as the 
number of voters is thus diminished. 

A state would hardly wish to diminish its representations in that 
way. The constitution might be amended so as to allow the states to 
impose an educational qualification. Or, as the constitution stands, 
if astate should pass such a law, allowing time enough for the illiterate 
youth to prepare themselves for voting, the decrease in the number of 
voters would be far less than the guin in purity in politics and wis- 
dom of management in the state, and its national representation 
would be likely to be increased in character and in such influence as 
the legislator may properly exert, far more than it would be decreased 
in numbers. 

II. The remedy we have discussed so far would be the one sug- 
gested by a due regard for political safety, and would be only a partial 
one, if the object is to remove illiteracy from the nation. This brings 
us to the second remedy, the one usually called a compulsory educa- 
tion law. This term is rather an unfortunate one. A law securing 
to children their right to be educated would answer better. With my 
present opinion on the subject, I think such a law would be an emi- 
nently wise one, — that is, a law of such a nature that it would be en- 
forced. For it would be better not to legislate at all upon the ques- 
tion than to pass a Jaw in such a shape that it would remain a dead 
letter, as has been done in a number of our states. 
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I will try to be brief in noticing some of the points in favor of a 
good law on the subject. 

Ist. Children have rights in this matter. A child is entirely de. 
pendent upon his parents. He has a right to his life, clothing, and 
food. If his parents should deny him any of these, the state would 
interfere for his protection. He also has a right to some sort of a 
training which will enable him to live after he passes from the control 
of his parents. In this country, a free education is offered him; and, 
as education is continually improving in quality and is becoming 
more universal, without it he will be at a great disadvantage in the 
struggle of life. Therefore, he has a right to demand that his parents 
shall not deprive him of it, either before or after he is old enough to 
appreciate its value. But if his parents should do so, some higher 
power ought to interfere in his behalf. 

2nd. T'ax-payers also have rights involved here. The state requires 
the proper’y holder, whether he has children or not, to contribute to 
the support of the schools. Asa rule he pays the tax cheerfully; for 
he knows that public education in the state and in his own community 
is doing far more to improve the value of his property than such edu- 
cation costs him. Why may he not say to the state, “1 pay you for 
educating the children of the state, but here are the children of my 
neighbor without any education, a nuisance to the community, and 
their very presence lessens the value of our property. Why do you 
not educate them?” The state replies that their parents do not wish 
them educated. ‘ Very well,” might the tax-payer reply, “ you have 
the power to see that they are educated, but, as you fail to do it, I 
will not pay you for it.” But the state says, “ You must pay.” Then 
he might say, “ You compel me to pay that the children of the state 
may be educated. You must perform your part of the contract, es- 
pecially as you oblige me to fulfill mine.” Every property holder 
may demand this of the state, and I do not see how the state can 
justly refuse the demand. 

3. Nearly all the considerations in favor of the first measure pro- 
posed in this paper as,—removing the danger of ignorant voting, the 
advancement of the cause of education, making the elective franchise 
and education both more highly valued, the purification of all depart- 
ments of politics, etc., would also support this measure. 

Perhaps I can best adduce other points in its favor by noticing some 
of the usual arguments against it. It is said that such a measure in- 
terferes with the liberty of parents. It must be admitted that it 
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would interfere with the liberty of those parent, and only those, who 

would wrong their children by keeping them from being instructed, 

and it ought to. “I want no statute laws telling one how or when to 

feed, to dress, or to educate my children,” said a prominent opponent 

of compulsory education, and he thought that intelligent citizens 

generally would resent such laws as restricting their natural freedom. 

Not that he or they wished to avoid carrying out these requirements, 

but because he would prefer to de them voluntarily, and not as re- 

quirements. There is force in this argument, yet it may be used 

against all law. Suppose we were now discussing the enactment of a 

law against theft. Why might not a man say, “I want no law against 

stealing? It is true that I would never steal, but if such a law is en- 

forced I should feel my natural freedom unnecessarily oppressed. The 

mere consciousness of the existence of such a law would be intolera- 

ble. If I had been reared under a despotism,I might not seriously 

object; but having been reared under free, democratic institutions, I 

am, as every other American ought to be, jealous of the liberty that I 

have hitherto enjoyed.” Such language would now, under the con- 

tinued operation of a law against theft, be regarded but little better 
than nonsense, and yet it is almost the exact counterpart of language 

used in this state against compelling parents to send their children 
to school. The one who used the language does not feel his natural 
freedom restricted by the law against theft, for he has no desire to vio- 
late it. Im case a number of children of the state were starving and 
needed the protection of the state, he ought not to feel oppressed by a 
new law requiring all parents to feed their children once a day, al- 
though such a law would affect his natural freedom. If some children 
in the state were without clothing, he ought not to feel oppressed if a 
new law should require them to be provided with one suit, for his 
children are abundantly clad already. In like manner, one whose chil- 
dren are attending school from twenty to forty weeks each year, ought 
not to feel oppressed if a law should require parents to send children 
to school 10 or 12 weeks each year, unless for some reason satisfactory 
to the proper authorities, they should be excused from such attend- 
ance. I admit that such an argument might be used with force 
against an unjust law or even an unnecessary one, as the writer just 
referred to, seems to regard that under discussion, but it can be used 
against all law; and, therefore, the merits of any proposed law must be 
discussed on other grounds than those contemplated in this argu- 
ment. 
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It is said a compulsory education law will do very well for Prussia 
but it will never be tolerated here. “It is un-American,”—* opposed 
to the genius of our free institutions.” Why so, if the law is a good 
one? Is it un-American to obey good laws? Is the love of liberty 
so great here that we must oppose every law proposed, for fear it will 
take away some of the natural rights belonging to the savage? If 80, 
it is time that it was restrained a little. As I understand it, the differ. 
ence between the governments of the old world and our own, is this : 
There, laws are enforced among people who have had very little to do 
with enacting them. Here, every law properly enacted is the expres. 
sion of the will of the people themselves, and should be cheerfully 
obeyed by all so long as it remains the expressed will of the people, 
Surely, Americans of all people ought to obey laws cheerfully. 

“ But it is an arbitrary interference by government.” So is all law, 
Every one of the present school laws is an arbitrary interference of 
government. What could be more so than the law compelling every 
man to pay a school tax? 

It is objected that such a law would make the.detention of children 
from school a crime, and thus a new crime would be added to the cal- 
endar. In this country, it 7s a crime morally, and ought to be so le- 
gally. 

It has been said, on the other side, that illiteracy is not the direct 
cause of crime, but that both illiteracy and crime result from 
other and similar causes. They are twin sisters, then, having 
the same parentage and akin in their natures. If the state 
suppresses one, why may it not the other? Each flourishes best in 
the other’s presence; and if illiteracy were removed, crime would be 
lessened. Statistics, gathered from prisons and other sources, upon 
the relation of education and crime, are made to tell different stories 
in different hands. Perhaps, we are not justified in claiming that illit- 
eracy causes crime simply because the illiterates and criminals of any 
particular locality, bear about the same ratio to the whole number of 
inhabitants. Yet no one who is at all acquainted with the nature of 
education, will maintain that it does not tend to lessen crime. Proba- 
bly most of you have seen those two maps of our country, placed side 
by side in our census reports, one representing the comparative wealth 
and the other the comparative illiteracy of different sections by differ- 
ence in shading. On one, those sections containing the most wealth 
are shaded most heavily. On the other, the heaviest shading repre- 


sents the greatest illiteracy. On comparing the two maps, one is 
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found to be almost exactly the reverse of the other, and at once the 
idea of the probable relation between prosperity and education is most 
forcibly suggested. 

But the strongest objection of all is that the experience of other 
states proves that such laws cannot be enforced. New Hampshire, 
Michigan, and other states are cited as evidences. The failure of the 
existing laws in these states was not because they were opposed by 
the people, or were even unpopular. For usually the press of each 
state has almost without exception heartily favored the law, and its 
enactment has been hailed with delight by nearly all. But these laws 
do not contain proper provision for their enforcement. I quote from 
a book published in England, entitled “Free Schools of the United 
States.” It says of the Massachusetts law, “‘The law fails for the 
same reason that the Agricultural Children’s act has failed in England 
—it is not sufficiently stringent, and there is no one whose special 
business and duty it is to see that it is enforced. Amateurs do not 
readily come forward to undertake offices of this kind. Where the 
law is put in force, there it succeeds. . Take for instance the case of 
Boston.” The writer then quotes a long extract from the Boston re- 
port for 1872. In that city 92 per cent. of the children were in the 
public or private schools. Of the other 8 per cent., 7 were pretty 
well accounted for. Of the New Hampshire law the same writer says, 
“The weak place in this law is that it makes any tax-payer an in- 
former, and there are very few tax-payers who will accept the office.” 
Of the Michigan law he says, “ This statute is in great danger of be- 
coming a dead letter. It contains that which in England, and in al- 
most every other country, would be fatal to its success—it depends for 
its results upon the action of amateur detectives. A very short time 
has elapsed since the law was passed, and already there is evidence of 
its partial failure, notwithstanding that when enacted it was accepted 
with almost universal satisfaction.” 

Does this not sufficiently explain the failure of the compulsory laws 
of these States 2? If my neighbor's children were kept from school in 
violation of such a law, and I should procure his prosecution ; as it is 
not my especial business to enforce the law against my neighbor, he 
could regard me not in the light of a public benefactor, but as a pri- 
vate enemy. Under these circumstances no one ought to be expected 
to enforce a law, unless he should wish to begin or keep up a neigh- 
borhood quarrel. Even a crime committed against persons often goes 
unpunished, the aggrieved party preferring not to cause the prosecu- 
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tion of the criminal. How, then, can we expect any one to enforce a 
law unless it is his especial duty to do so, when not he, but the whole 
state is the aggrieved party ? 

A compulsory law should make provision for officers whose especial 
duty it would be to execute it, and these officers should be held strictly 
accountable by higher authority. Says the writer just quoted; 
“ What is wanted in America to make compulsory laws thoroughly 
successful, is a strong administrative department at the head of the 
system in each state. The principle of local self-government must 
be supplemented by state control. The absence of this feature js 
painfully evident in the working of the Michigan law ; and _ before 
compulsion can accomplish its best results, some state machinery 
will have to be ealled in.” 

In New York there seem to be officers of some kind to execute the 
law. J am not acquainted with its details. But there was some weak 
point in it, evident to the State Association of School Commissioners 
and Superintendents, for, according to the Cyclopedia of Education, 
in December, 1874, before the law went into operation, they pro- 
nounced it defective and inefficient, and unanimously resolved to ask 
the Legislature to “so complete and perfect the act already passed, 
that it may better secure the results at which it aims.” Shall we 
admit that in America we are not able to frame a law, believed to bea 
wholesome and necessary one by the great majority of the people, in 
such a way that it can be executed ? 

Much more might be said on this subject of securing the rights of 
children to an elementary education, but I find I have neared the limit 
imposed by the Association upon the length of a paper, and I must 
close rather abruptly, leaving the farther discussion of the subject to 
you. 

On this matter, let us not satisfy ourselves with the idea that, how- 
ever great the necessity for such a measure in other states where illit- 
eracy prevails to an alarming extent, it is not much needed here in 
Wisconsin. We should not be limited by state boundaries, but look 
beyond them to the needs of our country as a whole. Superintend- 
ents of those unfortunate states report that something must be done 
there. They need our example and help. Let us not cease to devise 
measures to remedy this evil, so long as healthy children, whether 
they be many or few, in this state or out of it, shall, in this country, 
be deprived of an education by their parents without any restriction 
whatever. 
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RELATIONS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS TO THE COMMON 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


{Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, December 27, 1877, by W. F. PuEe.ps, Presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at Whitewater.] 

Thirty-nine years ago on the third of September last, John Quincy 
Adams, standing before a convention called to consider the necessity 
of measures for the improvement of common schools, declared that 
the original settlers of New England were the first people on the face 
of the globe who undertook to say that all children should be edu- 
cated, and he further affirmed, what is now universally accepted in 
theory, that on this basis our democratic system of government has 
been founded. He heartily approved of the project of establishing a 
Teachers’ Seminary, then and there under consideration. 

On the same occasion Daniel Webster arose, and in one of his hap- 
piest efforts, expressed his anxiety to concur with others in aid of the 
movement under consideration in this convention which embraced an 
array of distinguished men such as the cause of education has seldom 
brought together on this continent. In speaking to this point, the 
great expounded observed that the ultimate aim of the Teachers’ Sem- 
inary was to improve and elevate the primary schools and to secure 
competent instruction to every child which should be born ; that no 
object could be greater than this, and that the means, the forms and 
the agencies necessary to accomplish it were all-important. He then 
proceeded to express his great obligations to the town schools, avowing 
that they were the foundation of our social and political system. He 
hesitated not to declare that these schools needed improvement, that 
if they were no better than when he attended them they were insufi- 
cient to the wants of the day ; that they had been overlooked by men 
who should have considered them ; that we teach too much by man- 
uals and too little by direct intercourse with the pupil's mind ; that we 
have too much of words, too little of things. To illustrate his point, 
he referred to the science of Geology, and asked how little do we know 
of its practical detais 2 It is taught by books. It should be taught 
by excursions into the fields. And so of other things. We begin 
with the abstracts and know very little of the details of facts ; we 
deal in generals and have little to do with particulars ; we begin 
with the representative, leaving out the constituents. Teachers 
should teach things. “This plan of a Normal School,” said the 
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great orator, “ is designed to elevate cur common schools and thus to 
carry out the noble ideas of our pilgrim fathers.” 

On this grand occasion, too, Horace Mann delivered a powerful 
and convineing address on Special Preparation, a Pre-reqnisite to 
Teaching. Robert Rantoul, eminent in the annals of the old Bay 
State, also declared that a reformation in the common schools was 
exceedingly necessary, and that this change for the better could 
only be effected by better teachers, well paid and permanently em- 
ployed. George Putnam, of Roxbury, a distinguished clergyman, 
proclaimed that if there be any department for the able and proper 
performance of whose duties special instruction be absolutely neces- 
sary, it is that of the educator; that he had once kept school, and 
with tolerable acceptance, he believed to his employers, but though 
just from college, he found himself deficie it in the very first steps of 
elementary knowledge ; that he had studied all the mathematics re- 
quired at Cambridge, but did not know how to come at @ young mind 
so as to successfully teach numeration ; that he had studied the elass- 
ics, but could not teach a boy how to construct a simple English par- 
agraph ; that he found himself wanting in that highest of arts, the 
art of simplifying difficult things so that children can grasp them; 
that from his own experience, therefore, he ventured to say that no 
liberal profession so comes short of its objects as that of the school 
master ; that few, very few, apprehend its difficulties, that to hnow how 
to enter the child’s mind and when there to know what to do is knowl- 
edge possessed but by very few ; that if there is a single province in which 
specific preparation be necessary, it was this ; that such preparation 
is what Normal Schools promise to confer, and that they wanted no 
law schools or any higher schools or colleges, so much as they wanted 
seminaries to unfold the art of teaching. The sentiments that inspired 
this notable gathering were “as is the teacher so is the school,” and 
all attempts to elevate and improve the public schools must begin 
with the elevation and improvement of the teacher.” 

The outcome of this and similar movements inspired and directed 
by Horace Mann, Charles Brooks and others was the establishment of 
the first seminary for teachers on this continent in 1837, speedily fol- 
lowed by another and another, so that within three years three nor- 
mal schools were in operation under the auspices of the same author- 
ity that created and sustained the public schools:—the state of Massa- 
chusetts. It would be most instructive to trace the growth of the 
the conception that special preparation is an essential pre-requis- 
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ite to teaching from the first attempt in this country to give it 
a practical illustration by Father Pierce in his humble beginning, 
with three pupils in 1839, to the present hour, when there are scattered 
all over the republic not far from one hundred and fifty training 
schools under public authority, giving instructions to over twenty- 
five thousand persons aspiring to the noble work of the teacher. But 
were such a sketch possible within the limits of this brief paper it 
would not comport with its specific purpose which is to refer to the 
relations between the Normal Schools and the Common School System 
of the state, with a few practical suggestion growing out of these re- 
lations. 

Touching the first point of our inquiry, that has already been made 
apparent in the brief, yet pertinent historical reference just pre- 
sented. Since no relations of a public chareter can be more intimate 
or important than those which a teacher sustains to the taught; so, 
none can be more important than those which he sustains to the 
agencies and influence that prepare him for his work, and so, too, 
none ought to be closer than the relations between the normal schools 
and every part of that common school system whose mission, aim, 
and purpose are “to secure competent instruction to every child that 
shall be born.” In the absence of these relations the normal school, 
as a public institution has no justification for its existence. If such 
relations be merely nominal, if they exist in theory only, then will 
both the common school system and the teachers’ seminary be shorn 
of their strength. Said the renowned French Statesman, Guizot, in 
speaking upon this identical topic, the prosperity of the teacher's 
seminaries will be the measure of the success of the people’s schools.”’ 
Again he declares in an address to King Louis Phillipe, that unless 
the latter are supplied with able masters worthy of the high vocation 
of instructing the people, nothing has been done for elementary in- 
struction. 

It is greatly to be feared that the importance of this subject is not 
so thoroughly appreciatod either by the school officers or the people 
as it should be. In some communitities, indeed, the normal schools 
are regarded as “ excresences upon the common school system,” and 
have been thus characterized in legislative bodies called upon to act 
in their behalf. In other places it is assumed and asserted that in 
their aims and purposes they are hostile to the interests of the com- 
mon schools, and they are treated as competitors with them for the 
public support. Superintendents have denounced them in their of- 
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ficial reports, political conventions have anathematized them as 
frauds, and “ high-toned ” newspapers as “horse leeches” and cheats, 
Within the past two years their very existence has been menaced 
even in communities where their status has been regarded as the most 
perfectly and permanently assured. Nearly forty years of reasonable 
success in our own country, and more than one hundred and fifty 
years in Europe have not sufficed to make their merits appreciated 
and their necessity felt by the average citizen of the “ Great Repub- 
lic.” 

But in order to obtain a closer view of the intimate relations exist. 
ing between the Teacher's Seminary and the teacher’s work, between 
the Normal and the Common school, let us glace briefly at the true 
functions of each. 

That the office of the public school is to make good citizens has 
become a stale platitude. It is a vague and flippant statement, nev- 
ertheless, of a grave and important truth. That object may be better 
defined as Mr. Adams and Mr. Webster have defined it. It is to 
earrry into execution that sublime resolve of the original settlers of 
New England that all children shall be educated, and that competent 
instruction shall be secured to every child which shall be born. But 
what does such education imply, on the part of the subject of it, the 
child? It imphes soul-expansion and character building. It implies 
ultimately, a consciousness of power and the way and the will to use 
it for every noble and beneficent purpose. It implies a knowledge of 
the laws and forces of the universe, with the disposition and the abil- 
ity to make them subservient to the ends of a rational existence. It 
implies a recognition of the relations between man and man, between 
man and all that is beyond and above him, from the mote that 
floats in the sunbeam to the Deity that sits enthroned in the Heaven 
of Heavens. True education implies growth from within, through a 
natural, constant and progressive course of self-activity, and not 
through a series of crude, spasmodic, irrelevant external appliances, 
in utter disregard of the laws of human nature. It implies not only a 
growth of ideas, a growth in knowledge anda growth in language, but 
a corresponding growth in that highest form of expression that mani- 
fests itself in wise, efficient, noble action! It implies, as the eloquent 
Huntington expresses it, “ the fitting of men for all spots and crises,” 
that they be prompt and busy in affairs, gentle among little children, 
self-reliant in danger, genial in company, sharp in a jury box, “and 
may we not add sharper still in the ballot box!” “ tenacious at a town 
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meeting, unseducible ina crowd, tender at a sick bed, not likely to 
jump into the first boat at a shipwreck, affecaionate and reputable at 
home, obliging in a traveling party, shrewd and just in the market, 
reverent and punctual at the church, not going about with an air of 
perpetual apology for the unpardonable presumption of being in the 
world, nor yet forever supplicating the world’s especial consideration, 
brave in action, patient in suffering, believing and cheerful every- 
where, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Now it is the beginnings, the first steps, the foundations of this ed- 
ucation that are all important, and that claim our supreme attention. 
The home, the kindergaten and the primary school are the prime fac- 
tors in all this great work. Their functions well and faithfully per- 
formed, comparatively little would remain to bedone. But the aver- 
age home as a beneficent educational agency, must be voted a failure 
either from ignorance of the laws of childhood, or from an indisposi- 
tion to observe them, or both. Many achild enters the primary 
school already spoiled, to often to have the the process of spoilation 
continued. The kindergarten, that grandest of educational concep- 
tions, is yet largely a thing of the future. Hence the common school 
system as it is and as it may be made to become, must be our main 
reliance for “ giving competent guidance to every child that shall be 
born.” The great question of the day is, therefore, how to elevate, 
improve, perfect and extend it. I hesitate not to affirm that in the 
presence of this mighty problem to-day, all others before the Amer- 
ican people sink into comparative insignificance. There can never be 
presented to any nation or race any question of mightier import than 
this: How shall we secure to every rational being whom our soil 
maintains that training and preparation necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of his duties as a man and as acitizen in all his varied relations ? 
Even the improvement of the home, the most primary of all human 
institutions, so to speak, must largely depend upon the improvement 
in the methods, motives and appliances for general education. There 
is but one way to secure better homes and that is, first, to secure bet- 
ter men and women, better fathers and mothers to preside over, sane- 
tify and bless them. A better system of education universally dif- 
fused is the only method of rearing better heads of families than 
many of our homes now possess. The art of teaching in its broad- 
est sense, the art of rearing, training, educating should become uni- 
versal. Pope says that the proper study of mankind is man. We 
may fearlessly assert that the greatest study of mankind is the art of 
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rearing men based upon Pope’s study of man himself. This is the 
art least understood, and yet most necessary to the welfare of man 
both individually and as a member of society. 

The Normal School is the place where this almost divine art should 
be studied in all its bearings, but especially in its relations to early ed- 
ucation. The greatest difficulties of the situation lie in and near the 
foundations. How to get at and into a child’s mind and heart, and 
what to do when we get there! Here is almost the whole problem in 
a nutshell. A graduating class from a Normal School may have mas- 
tered the most elaborate curriculum, and yet failing in the intricate 
knowledge, the infinite patience, and the consummate tact and skill 
requisite to get into a child’s mind and determine what to do when 
it gets there, has scarcely entered the vestibule of that great profes- 
sion whose true mission it is to fit men and women for all spots and 
crises. The teacher who cannot study the little child as thoroughly, 
at least, as he has studied the Latin declensions, or indeterminate co- 
efficients, is wretchedly equipped for his difficult duties and grave re- 
sponsibilities. ‘To know something of the nature of iron is not to be- 
come a blacksmith. To have studied the properties of pine lumber is 
not to become an expert hewer of wood. Much less is a knowledge, 
however exact, of the subject-matter of education the sole qualification 
for an educator. There is a knowledge of human nature in its broad- 
est sense, and there is a consummate art, as subtle in its methods as 
are those powers, susceptibilities and emotions with which the edu- 
cator is compelled constantly to deal, that must be superadded to all the 
other attainments of the true teacher. 

It is impossible, within the very brief limits prescribed, for this 
paper to indicate, in detail, the precise professional work that should 
be accomplished in our Normal Schools. The amount of such work, 
actually and thoroughly done, ought to be considered as the measure 
of their success, as it certainly is of their highest usefulness. Noth- 
ing can be easier than to lay out two years of strictly professional 
study and practice for the want of which our common schools and 
the people are, in my judgment, suffering more than from the want of 
all things else appertaining to the problem of a wise education for the 
masses. I am far from claiming that no so-called academic instruct- 
tion should be given in these schools. This, in the present condition 
of affairs, is perhaps indispensable. But it should not be regarded as 
as the supreme end of these schools, to which the special work must 
be subordinated. On the other hand the professional study and train- 
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ing should become the constantly increasing factor in the problem. 
The study of human nature of childhood; of the means and methods 
of exciting it to a healthful self-activity; the faculties of the mind; 
their order of development; their judicious use; the injury resulting 
from their abuse; the relations of the various studies to the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties; the true order of studies; education, its 
nature, ends and means; its relations to the state and to society; its 
necessity to afree government; the organization of education; dif- 
ferent systems of education; educational legislation; educational his- 
tory and biography; the school, its organization and management; 
school supervision, its objects, methods, uses and abuses; the mutual 
relations and duties of parents, school officers and teachers; the neces- 
sity of special preparation for the teacher and for the school officer; 
all these and many other subjects would claim careful consideration in 
a professional course. This order of knowledge is the most serious 
want of the times with the great mass of those who are engaged in 
or closely related to our public school work. What is needed is per- 
sons competent to inform, guide and lead public educational sentiment 
as well as teach the school in every neighborhood. Who is to do 
this, if not the teacher? What agency is to train, prepare and 
strengthen the teacher for these all important duties, if not the train- 
ing school? How is the training school to do it, if nine-tenths or 
nineteen-twentieths of its time and strength must be given to that 
which other schools are or ought to be doing? How can the train- 
ing school do it, if obliged to prepare a large portion of its pupils for 
admission even to its elementary course? These are serious and prac- 
tical questions, and they are entirely pertinent to the issue before us. 
The public school system cannot advance very far beyond the public 
sentiment that must sustain it. Hence the great necessity that that 
sentiment be constantly enlightened and elevated upon these subjects. 
There are thousands of well intentioned friends of education all over 
the country who are incompetent to defend our school system from 
the lack of this kind of information. That system has become so ex- 
panded and differentiated, in its machinery and methods, that a large 
number of those who may be considered leaders of opinion in many 
respects cannot explain many of its most important provisions. Grave 
legislators called upon to make or unmake laws of vital importance to 
the schools and their constituents, editors of leading newspapers, 
whose great aim should be to inform the people in matters pertaining 
2— Vol. VIUII.— No. 3. 
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to their higest interests, are not infrequently found lamentably want- 
ing in that knowledge of educational subjects entirely indispensable 
to wise and intelligent action in their respective spheres. 

Our Normal Schools should become the central suns of the great 
public school system, radiating their light in all directions among the 
people. They should lay the foundations broad and deep of that 
special professional knowledge and skill, without which there can be 
no real progress in educational reform or any other reform of a stable 
character. They should send forth a continuous procession 
of those who shall teach and preach the gospel of true education 
to every creature. They should be freed from every incumbrance or 
entangling alliance, if there be any, that can hinder or embarrass the 
accomplishment of their simple and yet grand design of elevating and 
improving the common schools through the elevation and improve- 
ment of the teacher. 

The relations between these seminaries and the public school system 
are thus seen to be most intimate, inseparable, important. They are 
the relations of the stream to the fountain, almost of the cause to its 
effect. As the power of the stream must depend mainly upon the 
heighth, and breadth and depth of the fountain, so the efficiency 
and beneficence of the common school system must be largely con- 
tingent upon the fullest development of these teachers’ seminaries in 
the direction of their peculiar and special work. To this problem we 
should address ourselves, with all the earnestness and wisdom that the 
gravity of the situation and the importance of the subject demands, 
With her munificent fund, now amounting to over a million dollars, 
sacredly set apart to this work, with a freedom from the uncertainties 
—I might almost say the calamities — of legislative interference with 
this work, with a large corps of able, devoted, patriotic educational 
workers and leaders, Wisconsin possesses opportunities and possibili- 
ties in the direction of a specific preparation of its teachers and of dif- 
fusing that kind of exact knowledge so essential, both within and out- 
side the school room, to the substantial progress of the great work of 
laying asolid foundation for the education of every child born upon its 
soil. 

To the county and city superintendents especially let me briefly ad- 
dress myself. Your official relations to the Normal Schools are very 
important, and they should ever be close, intimate and cordial. You 
well understand that the success of the school depends upon the abil- 
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ity, skill and devotion of the teacher, more than upon all other causes 
combined. You know, also, that the value of your own laborious ef- 
forts must be subject to the same conditions. Hence, it is for your in- 
terest, both officially and individually, it is for the interest of the 
schools under your immediate charge, and of the Normal Schools, that 
the best talent in the community should be sent to these seminaries 
for preparation. 

The highest intelligence and skill should be enlisted in the grand 
work of creating and diffusing intelligence. Ignorance, incapacity, 
and narrow-mindedness in the school room can only reproduce their 
like, if they do not make their reproductions more hideous than the 
originals. ‘Too many persons find their way into the Normal Schools 
who have scarcely a native aptitude or acquired qualification fitting 
them to enter upon this work of preparation for an office that they 
can never acceptably fill. Preparatory classes indeed contain many 
who can not even prepare to be prepared to enter upon the work. 
Such persons should in every way be discouraged, and when possible, 
prevented from undertaking the work. There might be a local ex- 
amination to test this question of fitness in advance, that the expense 
and mortification of a rejection after reaching the school might be 
avoided. 

Again, if the superintendents of each Normal School district could 
annually meet in convention at the Normal Schools, acquaint them- 
selves with their work, draw inspiration from their operations, confer 
with their faculties, give them the benefit of their experience, in turn, 
receive their suggestions as to the best mode of mutually co-operating 
in their mutual work, great advantages could not fail to accrue to all 
parties and to the work itself. 

One of the most serious evils that now interfere with the efficient 
operation of at least one of the schools is the instability in attendance, 
arising from entering late and leaving early. This must interfere no 
less with the usefulness of the Normal than with the Common schools. 
Whatever impairs the organization and efficiency of the school as a 
whole, also impairs its value to every pupil. Irregularity in these 
respects is admitted to be one of the many weaknesses of our country 
schools. Much may be done by the superintendents through person- 
al and official influence and through the diffusion of correct informna- 
tion to at least mitigate this evil, and give to the schools that stabil- 
ity so essential to their highest success. Much more might be said 
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upon this topic, but the limits assigned to the discussion forbid a fur- 
ther trespass upon your time and attention. 





IN MEMORIAM.—PROF. 0. R. SMITH. 


Read before the Executive Session of the State Teacher's Association at Madison, December 
28, 1877, by Prof. ALEX. Kerr, and published by vote of the Association. 


Happily for the growth and progress of humanity there is a tend- 
ency, in this country, at least, to hold titles at a discount and put a 
premium on men. The strong common sense of the intelligent 
American prompts him to think less of all the degrees which univer- 
sities confer than of the ability to do good work in some useful de- 
partment of industry. And when this ability is honestly exerted in 
bringing the community to recognize the supremacy and dignity of 
law, in strengthening ideas of self-respect and manly independence, 
in creating a taste for rational pleasures, and in helping those who 
would otherwise be defrauded of their intellectual rights and privil- 
eges to make the most of themselves, the man who thus exerts his 
power is deserving of respect and honor. 

Tried by this standard our lamented friend and fellow-laborer, 
Prof. O. R. Smith, merits the honor which his warmest friends agree 
in awarding him. And when on that August day, which many of us 
will long remember, the telegraph announced his untimely death by 
the accidental discharge of a gun, it was as if the sun had suddenly 
forgotten to shine and the light and the joy had died out of nature. 

Our friend first opened his eyes upon the world thirty-seven years 
ago, under the burning skies of Georgia. His enthusiastic love of 
nature must have received a quickening impulse from the surround- 
ings of his childhood. Though he was born in “the bleak Decem- 
ber,” the fragrance of roses floated through the open door of the 
dwelling in which the child slept. As soon as his feet could traverse 
the neighboring fields and forests, he heard in the spring time the 
song of the mocking bird and watched with his large black eyes full 
of wonder, the bright-plumed strangers of the wood flash into sight 
and then hide themselves in the semi-tropical foliage. In the sum- 
mer and early fall he saw: 


“Apple and peach the fruited deep, 
Fair as the garden of the Lord,” 
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Early transferred to New England, he grew to manhood in an at- 
mosphere well suited to stimulate mental activity and to give broad 
and rational views of education and culture. He fortunately came in 
contact with instructors who regarded man as something more than 
a superior animal. 

Those New Hampshire teachers were old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that they had to deal with a spiritual organism, old-fashioned 
enough to havea strong faith in our personal immortality, and they 
reached their faith not by experiments in bioplasm under the micro- 
scope, but by intuition and communion with heaven. In such a faith 
the best instruction has its source and inspiration. When it lives in 
an honest and vigorous mind it is a guide to truth amid the re- 
searches of science and literature. It is not incompatible with the re- 
jection of dogmas which men have venerated for centuries ; for 


“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 

Naturally of an ardent and impressible temperament, the boy re- 
ceived from his New England education a decided bent toward liberal 
studies. These studies he pursued with the untiring zeal of an en- 
thusiast. Their effect upon a gifted mind like his could not long be 
doubtful. He soon acquired the enviable power of losing himself in 
his work and in his thought. Freed from the morbid habit of selfish 
introspection, which dwarfs the faculties of many educated people, 
the young man learned to do with facility work which competent 
judges pronounced to be of a very high order, and those who knew 
him best will testify that his thought was seldom common-place. 

After meeting him for the tirst time, and talking with him for only 
afew minutes, the impression left upon me was that here was a man, 
and not a titled apology foraman. That was twelve years ago; but 
Prof. Sinith at twenty-five was no visionary stripling surcharged with 
half-formed ideas and unsubstantial moonshine. Even then his men- 
tal faculties had been trained to obey his will, and his strong convic- 
tions were embodied in words whose meaning was unmistakable. For 
twelve years he justly ranked as an acknowledged leader in the edu- 
cational affairs of Wisconsin. On every question of educational pol- 
icy Prof. Smith always favored the forward movement, giving his 
voice and his influence as a man of large brain and large soul would 
naturally give them,—on the side of liberality and humanity, and 
against the conservative counsels, which, if followed, would drift the 
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state back in the direction of barbarism. And Prof. Smith did not 
preach one thing at the annual gatherings of the Wisconsin teachers 
and then practice its opposite in the daily round of supervision and 
and instruction. He could frame a resolution embodying the wisdom 
which comes of much thinking, and then strike fire in its support, as 
he roused the indifferent, and convinced the impartial hearer. But he 
did not stop with this ; for his public life exhibited that integrity of 
word and deed which the ancient orator constantly commends to the 
Athenians. Hence he was no eye-servant, lavish in words, sparing in 
deeds ; bountiful in promises, but lacking in performance. Many of 
us know what delight he took in honest words earnestly spoken in de- 
fense of truth and right; and we know as well the inexpressible 
scorn and contempt which he felt for the empty bombast and palaver 
which, under the name of oratory, have sometimes claimed the atten- 
tion of the assembled teachers, eager for the words of truth and so- 
berness. No man, more justly than he, could express Cowper's sen- 
timent: ‘In my very soul, I loathe all affectation.” 

The earnestness of the man, and his loyalty to what he believed to 
be the truth, made him discard that jugglery of speech so frequently 
offered as a substitute for ideas. Sincerity was stamped upon his 
words as clearly as the image upon the coin fresh from the mint. Sin- 
cerity and unselfish devotion to duty, added to qualities already men- 
tioned, made his life a power. And those who knew him best were 
not surprised to hear that results were reached in the public schools 
and among the young people of Sparta which would have honored a 
city of ten thousand inhabitants. He was not the man to sacrifice the 
best interests of a community to nepotism and routine. Quick to 
discern whatever was best in modern methods of school organization 
and instruction, he was never the slave of his method, but made it 
subordinate to higher ends, to mental development and growth. He 
accordingly supplemented the close and accurate work of the school- 
room by outside labors, intended to awaken an interest in the higher 
departments of study and the higher regions of thought. The young 
people of the community, under the guidance of one strong mind, 
were fast acquiring a taste for the purest and choicest literature. 

The Professor was, as I have already intimated, thoroughly imbued 
with the literary spirit. While he took a live man’s interest in every 
kind of human knowledge, his favorite studies were poetry, history 
and philosophy. Possessing an intuitive sense of what constitutes ex- 
cellence and nobility in thought, he often in conversation delighted 
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his intimate friends by summoning at will from many poets their 
choicest words. Such friends who have heard Prof. Smith talk when 
in his happiest moods, do not very much wonder at the enthusiasm 
for self-culture shown by the young people of Sparta. They hada 
teacher who could find time to explain the Lliad to them at the meet- 
ings of their literary club, and who could answer the hard questions 
in Julius Cesar and Hamlet. Enthusiasm was natural in the cireum- 
stances, and would be found in other towns under like conditions. 

Especially during the last years of his life he gained the dignity 
and composure of mind naturally belonging to his ennobling pur- 
suits. If he met with opposition in any of his plans to serve the 
public, he showed no bitterness, but moved quietly forward like aman 
and faced the inevitable. 

No wonder if the good people of Sparta followed his remains in 
sorrow to the grave, to weep there. A friend faithful and generous 
had left them forever, and they were bereaved. 

A few days before his death, in passing through this city, he 
stopped for an hour or two to tell me about his plans and prospects. 
As we sat that summer evening under the trees beside the lake, we 
spoke of many subjects, and among others of immortality and the 
mystery of the future life, which was soon to be unveiled to his sight; 
for the next word from him was the sad intelligence which startled 
so many of us, and made us stand still awhile to think of a brother 
laid low in the strength of his manhood. 

Our first thought was: It is a calamity ; it is evil without remedy. 
But it is always better in view of such events, to look beyond the 
horizon which bounds our earthly vision. 


“So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done. Such things to be. 
How know I what had need of thee, 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true ? 


“We pass: the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds; 
What fame is left for human deeds 

In endless age? It rests with God. 


“O!hollow wraith of dying fame, 
Fade wholly, while the soul exults, 
And self-infolds the large results 

Of force that would have forged a name.” 
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DRAWING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


[Report read before the State Teachers’ Association, December 28, by Prof. D. McGREGor, of 
Platteville Normal School, Chairman of Committee.] 


The records of this Association, covering a full quarter of a century, 
show, that with regular annual and not unfrequently semi-annual 
recurrence, the teachers of the State, have by resolution signified 
their approval of the teaching of drawing in our schools, and haye 
urged teachers and superintendents to exert themselves in creating 
a sentiment in favor of its general adoption. The results accomplished 
are measurably gratifying, and give encouragement to hope that a 
continuance of well-directed effort will effect still greater and more 
satisfactory results. The success already achieved promises well for 
the future. 

Drawing is now taught in each of the four Normal Schools under 
State control, and no pupil is entitled to the certificate of the Board 
of Regents without having completed a course in Free Hand Outline 
Drawing sufficient to enable him to teach the same. We do not by 
any means claim that this is all that ought to be done in these 
schools, but this is what must be done first, and it is only proper pre- 
paration for the next step. We hope that ere long it may be deemed 
expedient to require moderate proficiency in Perspective Drawing 
also, for without this the relative positions and distances of groups of 
objects cannot be properly represented. In the schools of the city of 
Milwaukee, through all grades, drawing is systematically taught, with 
results even more than satisfactory. After the most critical examina- 
tion by committees of gentlemen fully competent to form intelligent 
opinions, the Superintendent of Schools reports as follows: “I can 
safely say now, that no branch of the course of instruction is more 
securely established, or produces results more generally satisfactory 
than Drawing.” 

In many of our graded schools drawing has, within the last three or 
four years, received considerable attention, and there is very manifest an 
increasing interest in the study. Wherever drawing has been taught 
under circumstances at all favorable, it has been proved beyond ques- 
tion to be a most valuable and powerful educational factor. On the 
other hand, it is no surprise to learn that, in the hands of persons un- 
skilled in drawing and unskillful as teachers, and especially in the 
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hands of those who performed their work in a perfunctory manner, 
this study has been looked upon with disfavor. The essentials to 
success in this branch are in no respect different from those which se- 
cure success in any other—a systematic course of instruction and a 
teacher sufficiently skillful to carry out such a course. 

We are well aware that Drawing cannot be made a part of the cur- 
riculum of our common schools, and especially our ungraded schools, 
without meeting considerable opposition. This opposition will come, 
as it has heretofore, from two sources—the patrons and the teachers. 
Some of the patrons of our schools are honestly opposed to having 
drawing taught, because they have themselves never known the value 
of such training, and are therefore unconscious of having suffered 
loss through lack of it. They cannot see how their children, by 
learning to draw, will become bread-producers at an earlier age, or 
earn their bread in larger quantities, or with less sweat of the face 
when the earning days come. And, indeed, it may be impossible to 
prove that this will be the case. This study is by many considered 
an acconiplishment, proper enough for those who are likely to have 
leisure for the cultivation of taste and the enjoyment of the refine- 
ments of life, but in no respect qualifying to meet the stern realities 
of a life bound to manual labor. It is feared, too, that our common 
school courses of study and programmes of recitations, already over- 
crowded, cannot make room for this stranger, without displacing some 
study of superior importance, probably one of the famous trio. These 
objections are honestly made and must be honestly met. They will 
not down at the wave of the hand, or at an expression of impatience, 
or at the assumption of superior knowledge on the part of teachers. 
They seem, at least, to have some foundation, and are therefore 
worthy of consideration. These objections can, we think, all be an- 
swered in a consideration of the proper place and functions of drawing 
as a study in our common schools, and we are of the opinion that at 
least one of the objections has its foundation in the erroneous method 
of teaching drawing which has been generally followed. Until a few 
years ago, it was the custom to introduce the pupils with scarcely 
any preparation to difficult combinations, pictures which ought not 
to have been undertaken until after years of instruction and practice. 
The result was, of course, a failure. The few who had sufficient time 
at their disposal, and the fewer still who had special talent for such 
work, produced pictures which fairly satisfied teachers and parents, 
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but the great majority of pupils either gave up in intense disgust, or 
produced drawings which violated every canon of taste, not to say art, 
Under such circumstances parents had a right to protest most sol- 
emnly against the foolish waste of time required to make pictures 
which most certainly were not things of beauty, and as certainly not 
fitted to be joys for a time even, much less to be joys forever. Were 
the youthful reader, immediately upon learning his letters, to be in. 
troduced to the literature of our advanced reading books, bristling as it 
does with its ponderous polysyllables, we should not be surprised to 
hear that reading required too much of the pupil’s time, and that, in- 
deed, very few pupils could learn to read. Yet this procedure would 
be no more absurd or disastrous than the manner in which drawing 
has been taught. 

We claim that Drawing, properly taught, will multiply the num- 
ber of industries for the pursuit of which the pupil will have a par- 
tial preparation, and that it was on that account alone a legitimate 
branch of popular education ; and farther, whatever vocation may be 
chosen by the pupil, the study of drawing will qualify him for a more 
ready and accurate master of its details. ‘ Drawing,” says Lord 
Brougham, “ is of the greatest use in after life, and, above all, it has 
the effect of leading to accurate habits of observation, and a more dis- 
tinct knowledge and mechanical facility than almost any other kind 
of manipulation. It is a sovereign remedy for correcting idle habits, 
and of the greatest benefit to the scholar.” We claim that drawing 
does not necessarily interfere with any other study pursued in our 
schools; but that it is rather a valuable aid to several of them. In the 
schools of the city of Milwaukee special attention has been given to 
this aspect of the case, and the superintendent reports as follows: “In 
no way has drawing been found to interfere with the progress of the 
pupils in their other studies. The amount of work done is just as 
large, and its quality as good, as before drawing was introduced. IfI 
were to venture an opinion on this subject, I would say that the time 
devoted to drawing, so far from being lost, results in strengthening the 
mental activity of the pupil in other directions, and increasing the 
number and variety of his mental resources.” The state offers to each 
child within its limits the advantages of at least an elementary edu- 
cation, and seeks to have that of the best quality, as far as it goes. 
This means that the faculties which will in after life be of the most 
value to himself and to others, are to receive proper direction. Now, 
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we do not propose to magnify unduly the importance of drawing, but 
claim for it a place according to its value. There are very important 
mental faculties that it will not cultivate, there are others that 
it will only help in cultivating, and there are yet others which it will 
cultivate better than any other study, and for this the child has a 
right to the benefits to be derived from it. Drawing increases the 
power of the eye by systematically exercising it. This is no unimpor- 
tant matter, and no one who knows the power the eye gains by learn- 
ing to draw would willingly dispense with the study. Not only does 
it enhance the value of the eye, but it brings the hand under control, 
so that it is enabled to express, under the guidance of the eye, what 
the mind seeks to represent. Ina purely educational point of view, 
therefore, we think that it has claims which none can successfully dis- 
pute. 

But we are met by the objection that only those who have a talent 
for this particular study can learn to draw. There is equal reason for 
asserting that only those who have a special talent for reading, arith- 
metic or penmanship can profitably take up these studies, but this 
stumbling-block arises only when drawing or music is in question. 
The reason for this, as it concerns drawing, is not far toseek. Parents 
are too often ignorant of what drawing means but strangely, imag- 
ine that it must mean high art, for success in which special talent is, 
in all probability, necessary. It has been conclusively demonstrated 
that all who possess average ability can learn to draw. After a faith- 
ful trial in the schools of Cincinnati, extending through eight years, 
the superintendent, in his report for last year, says: ‘“ We must not 
excuse pupils, except those physically unable, from drawing, under so 
unsound a plea as lack of talent, or want of aptitude. All cannot be 
expected to draw equally well, but all can learn to draw, and profit in- 
directly by the pursuit of this study.” Prof. Walter Smith, who is 
unquestionably a competent authority, says: ‘There are but four 
classes of human beings whom it is not practical to instruct in draw- 
ing. They are the blind, the idiotic, the lunatic, and the paralytic. 
Of the rest of mankind and womankind exactly a hundred per cent. 
ean be taught to draw.” , 

But granting that for our common schools drawing is a legitimate 
and even desirable study, and that it comes within the capacity of all, 
there is still to be decided the very important question of qualifying 
teachers for the work of instruction. One feature of the case is dis- 
couraging, and it is this: There are, to our certain knowledge, many 
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teachers, regularly employed in the schools of the state, amply quali- 
fied to give instruction in drawing, but who make no effort whatever 
to teach it in their schools. Can it be possible that such teachers are 
ignorant of the use to which they can put this ability? Truly, we 
think that they are literally hiding a talent, and are thereby failing to 
accomplish what is easily within their power. These teachers need 
a strengthening and reviving of their faith in the efficacy of the dis. 
cipline which drawing is known toafford, and should prove their fuith 
by their works, Every teacher who has moderate skill in drawing 
can easily inspire the pupils with a desire for instruction in the study, 
But here we are met by the objection that the blackboard accommo- 
dations in our common schools are not sufficient. If the introduction 
of drawing could be made a means of convincing district officers of 
the necessity of more blackboard room, that itself would be sufficient 
argument in its favor. But drawing requires no more blackboard 
than either arithmetic. penmanship or geography, and it can be 
taught with considerably less available board surface than either of 
of these last named studies can. This objection, then, is too far reach- 
ing, for it shows that other and even more important studies cannot 
be taught, and that we may conclude that the school is, through lack 
of this inexpensive piece of apparatus, a failure. 

But how shall the very large number of our teachers, who have 
not had the benefit of instruction in drawing be prepared for this 
work? There are two ways open by which preparation may be 
brought about, one by way of our legislature, the other by way of 
our school superintendency. We are not yet prepared to urge legis- 
lation upon this point, and chiefly for the reason that for many years 
to come legal enactment with reference to drawing must prove a dead 
letter. Before such enactment can be wise there must be a wide-spread 
need felt for what it would aim to supply, and a reasonable probabil- 
ity that the demand could be fairly satisfied. At present it would be 
utterly impossible to find teachers qualified to teach drawing intelii- 
gently in one-tenth of our common schools; and without intelligent 
and systematic teaching it would be better not to have it taught at 
all. We are therefore compelled to appeal to the superintendency 
for aid in this matter. If drawing has any such claims as we urge, it 
is certainly well worth a vigorous attempt at least to make its teach- 
ing possible. If the county superintendents, while holding their 
examinations and visiting their schools, would urge upon teachers the 
value of this study, not for mental discipline alone, but as a means by 
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which children can be kept profitably employed, when tired of other 
school work; and if the opportunity were afforded teachers for qual- 
fying themselves to do this work, we have faith enough in the judg- 
ment and fidelity of our teachers to believe that, very soon, drawing 
would be taught without any form of compulsion. It would ina 
short time be employed as one of the most effective instruments in 
the management of children. Institute conductors may also do good 
service in furthering this cause. They should at every Institute im- 
press upon teachers its importance, and also give equal time to draw- 
ing and penmanship in arranging the time table. We do not expect 
that such means will result in a sudden and universal introduction of 
this branch, but we do think that such a course will provoke the least 
opposition, and will accomplish better results than more violent means 
would be likely to accomplish. 

We believe that drawing is of benefit to pupils in the training it 
gives the eye, hand and judgment; in the discipline of taste, result- 
ing in neatness and better arrangement of all written matter; in the 
enlargement of their capacities to make and interpret all linear repre- 
sentations; in the multiplication of the pursuits for which it lays the 
most suitable foundation. We believe that it will benefit the state in 
enhancing the labor of those engaged in mechanic and decorative arts; 
and that it will be of immense aid to the teacher in furnishing to 
pupils employment both profitable and interesting for that stage of 
advancement in which they require the greatest variety of exercises. 
We hope, too, that it will result in the school house and its appurte- 
nances being cleansed and kept clean from the vile pencilings and, if 
possible, viler jack-knife carvings so fearfully common, and which are 
among the darkest stains upon our common school management. 
These results can be gained only through our common schools, and by 
systematic teaching. For fifteen years—from 1836 to 1851— Eng- 
land tried to raise the grade of her art manufactures by the establish- 
ment of special schools of art, and the employment of special teachers 
in large cities, but at the Universal Exhibition of 1851 she was still al- 
most at the bottom of the list. In 1851 or ’2 the teachers of London 
were requested to try for one year the experiment of teaching draw. 
ing to all the children in the public schools of the city. We are in- 
formed that the same objections were then made that teachers make 
now.—want of time and want of appliances. As a compromise meas- 
ure, it was agreed to use, for drawing half the time usually allotted 
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to writing. After a trial of a year, a meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of comparing views and results, and a resolution of the following 
purport was unanimously passed: That half of the time previously 
given to writing had been given to drawing, with the result that writ 
ing had been better, and the power of drawing was a clear gain, 
Since that time very little has been said in England about the difficul- 
ties of teaching drawing to children. And mark the practical results: 
the fifteen years following 1852 wrought wonders. At the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1867, it is claimed that England stood amongst the high- 
est, and excelled in some branches of art manufacture even nations 
long noted for their artistic skill in these very products. 

Believing that there is no insuperable obstacle to the teaching 
of drawing in our common schools, we respectfully recommend that 
county superintendents and conductors of Institutes be urged to give 
prominence to drawing in all Institutes held in the State in 1878, 
We furthermore recommend that teachers, in advance of the Insti- 
tutes and as preparation for instruction in the same, should carefully 
study the plan ofa series of lessons in freehand outline drawing, as pre- 
sented in some one of the many admirable text-books upon that sub- 
ject. The following limits and scheme of work are respectfully sub- 
mitted, as in the opinion of your committee calculated to be of some 
assistance in teaching drawing: 

Classes below the Third Reader, or those usually considered in 
Primary Grades, should work on slates, and should have at each reci- 
tation concert and drill exercises upon the black-board. Those in 
Third Reader, or Intermediate Grades, should draw on paper, and 
be allowed neither eraser nor drawing or measuring instruments, 
Those above the Intermediate Grades should be provided with straight 
edge, scale of equal parts, and dividers, and be taught their use in 
practical geometrical drawing. For black-board work pupils in this 
division should be allowed the use of a cord also in drawing. Be- 
ginners in drawing, to whatever grade they may belong in school, 
should take the exercises in regular course, beginning with those pre- 
pared for the Primary Departments. 


RIGHT-LINE DRAWING, 


I.—Lines considered separately. Copying. 

1. Copying of straight lines from the board, on as large scale as the slates 
will allow. 

(a) Horizontal, with definitions; and examples of horizontal edges 

and surfaces named by the pupils. 
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(b) Vertical, treated as above. 
(c) Inclined—to right and to left, each treated as above. Definition 
of parallel lines. 

2. Copying of straight lines taken in pairs, and meeting. 

(a) A horizontal and a vertical, with definitions of right angles, and 
of perpendicular lines. 

(b) Two lines forming an obtuse or acute angle, in all possible posi- 
tions, and each treated as above. Definition of angle. 

(c) Angles which may be formed at any one point on slate or black- 
board. 

(c) Dictation exercises of two-line drawings. 

II. Dividing. 

1. Drawing lines—horizontal, vertical, slanting to right, slanting to left, 
and angles; and dividing each line into two three, four, etc., 
equal parts. 

III. Drawing lines of a given length, and dividing the same, as may be re- 
quired by the teacher. 

Preparation. — Let pupils be made familiar with the foot measure and its sub- 
subdivision into inches, by having it drawn upon the board, and let them use 
the foot-rule in finding short distances. Also require them to estimate short 
distances at sight. The teacher, or some pupils designated, should use the 
measure in testing the accuracy of lines and subdivisions of lines made in draw- 
ing. 

IV. Drawing polygons. 

1. Three-sided figures, with definitions belonging to this class. 

2. Four-sided figures, with their definitions, etc. 

V. Drawing of simple and familiar forms, requiring the use of only straight 

lines. 

1. By copying, without regard to size. 

2, Half size, double, ete. 

3. Longest line in drawing being given in inches. 

4. From memory, or object. 

The following are a few from the almost endless list of objects which might 
properly be used: Slate, slate-frame, picture, picture and frame, door and ‘pan- 
els,window and sash, top of table, front of table, floor of room, gate, section of 
fence, front of house, gable, book-case, saw-horse, trestles, etc. 

VI. Inventive Drawing. 

1. Using only straight lines. The points at the extremities of straight 
lines are given, and pupils required, by connecting these lines, 
to draw symmetrical or balanced figures. 

2. Arranging three or four-sided figures about a single point, in such a man- 
ner as to produce a balanced figure. 

8. Arranging polygons about another polygon, so as to form a balanced 
figure. 
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Exercises in Inventive Drawing, if properly conducted, have an almost irre- 
sistible charm; so much so, that it has often been observed that pupils who 
had considered Drawing an amusement fit only for the merest children, have un. 
consciously found themselves intensely interested and participating in the work, 

We are of the opinion that this scheme will furnish employment in Drawing 

through the Primary Grades. In Intermediate Grades similar work should be 
done upon paper, and the exercises preserved. In addition to this, however, 
curved lines should be taken up, and treated’ about as indicated for straight lines» 
combining straight and curved lines in most of the exercises. For higher grades, 
a continuation of it; more difficult combinations of work laid out for Interme. 
diate Grades, and especial prominence given to pen and ink sketches, 
i. Inasmuch as comparatively few of the pupils in our common schools ever 
study Geometry, it would be of great benefit to have Practical Geometry taught 
to classes higher than the Third Reader. This can easily be taught as a depart- 
ment of Drawing. As already indicated, pupils should be provided with a 
straight edge and scale, combined as pairs, and dividers. 

In addition to the usual method of simply performing the geometrical process 
required, pupils should write in their drawing books a full description of each 
process. The following are suggested as among appropriate exercises. 

. Bisect a line. 

. Divide a line into four, eight, etc., equal parts. 

Draw a perpendicular to a given line. 

. Draw a square upon a line. 

. Draw a rectangle upon a line. 

Draw an angle equal to a given angle. 

. Draw a line parallel to a given line. 

. Divide a line into any number of equal parts. 

. Construct a triangle with three given sides, 

. Construct a parallelogram of which two given lines shall be adjacent sides, 
. Make a plain scale. 

. Make a diagonal scale of equal parts. 

18. Find the centre of a given circle. 

Etc. D. McGrecor, Chairman. 
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A fault confessed is half redressed. 

Better to be alone than in bad company. 

Deserve success and you shall command it. 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 

He who resolves to do right has God on his side. 

Catch not at the shadow and lose the substance. 

If we subdue not our passions they will subdue us. 

It costs more to revenge injuries than to bear them. 

Knowledge is the treasure but judgment the treasurer of a wise man. 

It is more honorable to acknowledge our faults than to boast of our 
merits. 
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SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


[Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, December 28, 1878, by Hon. W. H. Cuan- 
DLER, of Sun Prairie.] 


The President of this Association, in his address at the annual 
meeting at Green Bay, in July last, in his discussion of the topic, 
“Supervision of Schools,” asked this question : “Is there not enough 
of good in the supervisory system to warrant this body in pushing 
forward until even in small cities it is more perfect ?” This paper is 
an attempt to answer that question. 

If there is one feature of school work which is more important and 
essential than another, it is that of supervision. If there is one fea- 
ture which hus been allowed aimlessly to drift, and almost unaided and 
unbefriended, in a practical way, to suffer neglect and the lack of in- 
telligent and sympathetic direction, it is this feature of supervision. 
If there is a class in this sphere of activity, of which much has been 
expected but to which little has been given,— which has been blamed 
and scolded, and held responsible for much that is unsatisfactory and 
discreditable in the schools,;—but which has been left to struggle 
alone with the intricate and delicate problems with which they have to 
deal, it is the class known as superintendents. 

It is true that through the efforts of the friends of true educational 
reform, a change from the town to the county superintendency has 
been effected, and the system of independent city supervision has been 
established. It is also true, that from time to time, when, from mer- 
cenary or vindictive motives, efforts have been made to secure unfa- 
vorable legislation towards these measures, this association, and many 
friends of a sound and efficient system of public education, not num- 
bered upon its roll of membership, have united in extolling the supe- 
riority of the present over the former system of supervision, have 
awakened public interest, and secured public attention to the danger 
sufficiently to ward it off, and then left the matter to care for itself— 
to go on as unsatisfactorily as before, ever grounding the defense of 
the present system upon the fact of excellence compared with some- 
thing worse in the past, rather than upon existing and demonstrable 
merit and efficiency. 

I do not forget the fact either, that from time to time the defects 
of present practices in supervision have been discussed, and various 
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remedies suggested. Among these remedies, which themselves suggest 
the evils considered, are the township system of school management, 
with its local board of education, and its secretary, ex-officio town su- 
perintendent ; uniform and simultaneous examination of teachers 
throughout the state, upon questions issued by the state department ; 
scrutiny by the state department of examination papers, and the 
standing accorded thereon by the county superintendents ; literary 
qualifications of county superintendents ; appointment of county su- 
perintendents by the state superintendent ; election of county super- 
intendents by the county boards of supervisors, or by a convention 
of district officers of the superintendent district ; election of county 
superintendents at the spring rather than fall elections ; payment of 
salaries, arbitrarily fixed by law, from the state treasury, etc., ete. 

Inventive genius has no more been idle in this than in the domain 
of bodily ailments, and patent medicines have thus been prescribed in 
quantity, if not in quality, entitling the originators to the palm of 
fair rivalry with the physicists. But to all of these suggestions the 
public have turned a deaf ear. They have been regarded as nostrums, 
which might for the time divert attention from the evils, but would 
not cure them. The people have said plainly, “ We will have none of 
them.” They seem to have exhibited an instructive, if not reasona- 
ble, confidence in the possibilities of existing arrangements ; and it 
seems now to be wisdom on the part of those who assume or are ac- 
corded leadership in educational matters, to address themselves in 
earnest to the question, and settle once for all in their own judgments 
whether existing provisions for supervision can be so used, so habited 
with powers, so systematized and directed in effort, as to be worth 
preservation. If an adverse conclusion is reached, then to seek unity 
and co-operation in advocacy of a substitute ; if favorable, then to 
agitate, and advocate, and co-operate in such measures as will justify 
the judgment and promote the efficiency of the work. 

In considering this matter, in order to clearly and properly weigh 
propositions connected with it, the first question arising for answer 
seems to be: What is supervision, as applied to schools? The word 
supervise, itself, means to superintend, to direct, to manage, to con- 
trol. It must not be confounded, then, with mere inspection, 
or visitation. These may be necessary for wise supervision, may fur- 
nish the necessary data or facts for intelligent direction, or manage- 
ment; but learning what direction or management a school requires, 
is not directing or managing that school. 
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The law creating the office of county superintendent, seems to 
contemplate three distinct duties and relations, viz.: 1st. The duty 
of examining and licensing teachers, holding institutes for their in- 
struction, annulling certificates, and hearing and determining upon 
charges affecting the teacher’s moral character and ability to teach. 
Out of these duties grow the relations of superintendents to teachers. 
So general and unlimited are the powers conferred in this conneec- 
tion, that every superintendent has entire and undisputed control 
over the teaching force within his jurisdiction, subject only to appeal 
to the state department. No provision could be more generous, no 
powers more ample, for the supervision of teachers. In this regard 
then, it is not more or different authority that is needed, but a wiser 
and more effective use of authority already possessed, to secure more 
efficient supervision in this department. 

9d. The duty of visiting and examining schools and school dis- 
tricts, and inquiring into the management, course of study, method of 
instruction, text books, discipline, school houses, sites, out buildings, 
appendages, etc., and advising and counseling district boards, in re- 
gard to their duties. By these duties are established relations with dis- 
trict boards and patrons of schools. While these duties may be said 
to be as a whole more advisory than authoritative, yet I consider them 
of the highest importance, and that they may be made in the highest 
degree effective. They are based also upon the assumption, that only 
such measures for the good of the schools will be effective, as com- 
mand the intelligent assent and co-operation of the local authority 
to which is committed the immediate management of the schools, and 
of the average parent, whose offspring are affected for good or ill by the 
policy pursued. 

An examination of a school, made incumbent by these duties, is not 
designed, like the examination of a teacher, to determine the present 
proficiency of pupils in any given branch of knowledge ; but rather to 
determine whether the pupils, and all of them, are making progress ; 
if not, whether the failure is in classification, method of instruction, 
want of order and discipline, irregularity or lack of punctuality in at- 
tendance, or other causes. My opinion is that the school patrons are 
comparatively few, who, when informed and convinced their children 
are receiving little or no benefit from the school, that the hard earned 
money they have paid for taxes is being wasted, or worse than wasted, 
will not interest themselves sufficiently to correct the fault if with 
them, and justify the correction of it by the superintendent if in the 
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teacher. If this is not so, then our greatly boasted general interest in 
popular education is a cheat and a sham, is feartully diminished, and 
we are on the eve of the unspeakable peril of the overthrow of our 
public school system, unless speedily revived. 

These duties and relations also give the best opportunities to inculeate 
intelligent views of the true functions and scope of the public school, 
of the need of asystematic course of study in the elementary as in the 
secondary and higher schools, and of the indispensable necessity of 
parental co-operation to secure, through the schools, the welfare of 
individuals, of society, and of the State. In making it necessary for 
the superintendent to secure the co-operation of local authorities and 
patrons in measures for the more effective conduct of the schools, in 
some respects the law has most wisely provided for conditions that 
will secure the highest and most permanent prosperity ; and in im- 
posing those duties, and establishing these relations, has indicated the 
high character and ability needed in an incumbent of the office. 

At the same time, in clothing the superintendent with power to 
license or refuse to license teachers, upon the ground either of scholar- 
ship or ability to teach, it has reserved to him the power and imposed 
upon him the duty to secure effective work in schools, even if he 
should fail to secure the co-operation ot local authority and patrons. 
In the institutes provided and required to be held, opportunity is af- 
forded to make known definitely his requirements, and no one is left 
with the excuse that they did not know what was required, for they 
by attendance may become informed. 

The third class of duties and relations remaining to be mentioned, 
is that of collecting, collating, and forwarding statistics and reports 
to the state superintendent as he may require. These duties, and this 
relation, while not usually deemed of the highest consequence, may 
be made of no little value in the way of promoting efficient supervi- 
sion. If they are held and used to be merely clerical and formal, as it 
seems to me they are now, they will amount to very little. But if 
made to yield their full and best results, by the quickening and vital- 
izing influence of close, active, and continuous connection with the 
state department, made the motive and sensitive nerves of this super- 
visory organism, along and through which shall thrill the sensation 
and impetus to action which the head and brain shall ever be sending 
forth, they immediately become of the highest importance and the 
source of incalculable help and benefit. 
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I am aware that in all I have said, implying that the present sys- 
tem of supervision is founded in wisdom, and has in itself possibilities 
for the highest efficiency and usefulness, as well as being preferred by 
the people generally to any other yet suggested, I may be answered 
that I have presumed upon competent and efficient incumbents, which 
past experience does not warrant ; that it does not meet the argument 
of the state superintendent submitted one year ago, in favor of more 
intelligent and more permanent supervision. I admit the force of the 
reply, and concede that this is the pivotal point ia the whole discus- 
sion. In view of the fact that it is indisputable that our people are 
not in favor of literary tests for elective officers, or centralization by 
committing to one man large appointive powers, or long continuance 
in office either of parties or individuals, if this intelligence and per- 
manence of supervision is impossible without these changes in public 
sentiment and practice, then it is useless to hope for much greater 
efficiency in the future than in the past,and our present system gives 
little promise of good. 

But I very seriously question whether, as a rule, either in city or 
country, there is a tendency to excessive frequency of change of in- 
cumbents in the office of superintendent. I appeal to the record. 
Many superintendents are now serving their third or fourth term, and 
almost universally are they accorded two terms, or four years ser- 
vice. Further, if the work of supervision was properly systematized, 
directed and vitalized, its permanence in character and consequent 
efficiency would not wholly or largely depend upon the continuance 
in office of the same incumbent. It is true, that in this work experi- 
ence is valuable, but like every other office in our civil service, not in- 
dispensable. There is tact and facility to be acquired, but no mysteries 
to be mastered and transmitted to families or fellow partisans, or fa- 
vorites. It is not yet determined beyond question that occasional 
changes in officers, bringing fresh vigor, ambition, and zeal, with 
varied perceptions and talent, are not more healthful than harmful. 

The same remarks are applicable with reference to “ intelligence in 
supervision.” I speak with confidence, because from experience, when 
I say that much of the failure in effectiveness in supervision is the re- 
sult of isolated, individual, and independent effort, rather than co-or- 
dinate, co-operative, and concerted endeavor for the accomplishment of 
a definite and common purpose. Every man, left to himself, will nat- 
urally cast about in his sphere of activity for some ends to be reached, 
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and means by which to reach the desired ends. These ends and means 
will be determined by various circumstances surrounding him, and 
will be as various as the circumstances. But bring men into a posi- 
tion where a common and well-defined purpose shall animate them, 
and while there is ample scope for individuality in method, there is no 
more striving with uncertainty, as to the end for which they strive, — 
no more fighting as by those who beat the air ; and though the com- 
batants may change from stage to stage along the line, the work goes 
on, the successor taking it up where the predecessor laid it down. 

Neither am I prepared to admit that, but exceptionally, unworthy 
or incompetent men are elected or continued in this office. If 
entering upon the duties of the office, they were met with a scheme 
in outline of the work before them, over the signature and seal of au- 
thority: if they were frequently met by definite and specific diree- 
tions how to direct their energies in order to secure desired results, 
there would be far less occasion for constant complaint of lack of intel- 
ligent and permanent supervision. The trouble is that many superin- 
tendents are elected because of known elliciency in certain directions, 
but are thus introduced into a line of duties for which they have had 
no special training, and with which they have had little or no famil- 
iarty. Their work for along time is therefore experimental. Du- 
ring nearly five years incumbency of the office of county superinten- 
dent, and a subsequent experience of three years intercourse in in- 
stitutes with these officers in various parts of the state, I have found 
them, as a rule, intelligent, earnest, industrious men, anxious to dis- 
charge the duties of their office wisely and efficiently, lacking 
nore the knowledge how, than the will and power, to do thus. 

If we turn now to other features of law relating to supervision, we 
shall find just that provision which I have been endeavoring to point 
out, as necessary for the highest intelligence, permanence, and conse- 
quent efficiency in supervision. The law prescribing the duties of 
the State Superintendent provides that “he shall have a general 
supervision over the common schools of the state, and it shall be his 
duty, as far as practicable, to visit every county in the state for the 
purpose of inspecting the schools, awakening an interest favorable to 
the cause of education, and diffusing as widely as possible, by public 
addresses and personal communication with school officers, teachers 
and parents, a knowledge of existing defects, and of desirable improve- 
ments in the government and instruction of the schools.” Subse- 
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quent provisions amply provide the means for carrying out to the 
fullest extent these specific and wise measures, financially and other- 
wise. 

Under these ample powers and wise provisions, then, it would seem 
there is nothing to prevent but everything to encourage; first, such 
instructions and directions being promulgated from the state depart- 
ment for the guidance and direction of subordinate supervision as will 
secure intelligence and permanence in the kind of work attempted, 
notwithstanding occasional changes in incumbents of office; second, 
such personal oversight, contact, and help, with local authorities, as 
will insure wise measures of direction, and efficient administration in 
every department of the field. 

In conclusion, I can only reiterate the sentiment substantially re- 
ported by me to the county superintendent section one year ago, and 
adopted by it — that in order to make the system of county superin- 
tendency more useful, more effective, and more popular, it is essential, 
first, that a more vital and real co-operation be established between 
the county superintendents and state superintendent; and second, 
that more attention be given by both state and county superinten- 
dents to secure co-operation of local boards and patrons in measures 
for the improvement of the schools. 

I conclude, then, that there is good enough in existing provisions 
for supervision to warrant this body in pushing forward on the line 
so evidently in harmony with the general spirit of our institutions, 
and the preferences of the people, rather than continue the agitation 
of theories and measures less congenial to our political and social sys- 
tem, and altogether repugnant to the convictions and proclivities of 
alarge majority of the people. It will be quite time enough to de- 
nounce the present system and label it as effete and a failure, when we 
have made a united, an earnest, and an honest attempt to fully test 
the merits of a system which heads equally wise and hearts equally 
devoted as our own have devised. 





—— ee 


Ir this public-school system is so mighty a power in the formation 
of a nation’s character, with what care should 1t be guarded and gov- 
erned? What purity and intelligence, humanity, prudence, are to be 
required in all those who control its interests and direct its studies!— 
Eugene Lawrence. 
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THE POSITION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN OUR SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION. 


[Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, Dec. 28, 1877, by W. H. Beacu, Principal of 
the High School, Beloit.]} 


For the accomplishment of definite purposes there is need of sys- 
tematic effort. Thorough organization is essential to the accomplish. 
ment of these purposes with the least possible loss of energy. Anarmy 
would probably accomplish but little, if every regiment and every 


company were fighting “on its own hook.” In the disposition of 
forces each has its proper work to do, and in proportion as each does 
its appropriate and peculiar part, is the result a grand success. 

In the arrangement of educational forces, the common school, the 
high school, the normal school, and the college, each has its own 
work to do. Each one of these is an essential part of the entire sys- 
tern. Each has the same claims on the public. They are all in har- 
mony. Neither one can do its work to the best advantage, without the 
others. College and university training is requisite for the best man- 
agement of the high school. High school and normal school training 
equips the common school teacher for the better performance of his 
duties. Thorough training in the lower grades is necessary before the 
learner can do anything at all in a high-school course of study. The 
mastery of a high-school course of study is requisite as preparatory to 
the college. 

These parts of the system, then, should stand within supporting 
distance of each other. The prosperity and thoroughness of either 
one will promote the success and efficiency of the others. 

The high school has two missions : One to prepare students for the 
college or university ; the other to give the best possible outfit to 
those whose life ends with their graduation at the high school. 

Because the high schools have not been fully equipped and able to 
do all the work of preparing students for the higher institutions, those 
institutions have been obliged to organize preparatory departments. 
The authorities in charge of many of these institutions have expressed 
a desire to do away with their preparatory departments, Just as soon as 
the high schools are able to do all the work of preparation, and do it 
well. Some of the high schools are prepared to do this work of pre- 
paration for college, while others are not yet able to do it. 
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It seems best that the high school should have two courses of 
study ; a college preparatory, or classical, and a general course. Some- 
times a little of the flexibility of the old academies may be admitted 
with profit. A little freedom and adaptation to the circumstances 
and needs of individual students may often be necessary and desirable. 

A thorough mutual understanding and hearty co-operation among 


the different departments of our system of education will promote the 


best interests of all. 





COURSE OF STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


{Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, December 28, 1877, by C. A. HuTCHINS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fond du Lac.) 


To prepare children for the practical duties of life ; to train them 
in the arts essential to bread-winning, is the primal function of the 
common school. 

Although seed time and harvest have alternated in regular succes- 
sion during all the ages, life is still cheap and bread dear. The ques- 
tions, what shall ye eat, and what shall ye drink, and wherewithal 
shall ye be clothed, are still momentous ones. Though the earth 
laughs with harvests, and abundance crowns the years, the struggle 
for mere subsistence is wellnigh universal. To him whose business 
or inclination leads into the by-ways of life, it will never seem strange 
that the pittance that a child can earn is eagerly sought in homes 
where hungry want is a constant guest. 

Man, it is true, does not live by bread alone, but he needs bread 
nevertheless. Physical wants are the most imperious ones of our na- 
ure; and, within certain limits, it is inevitable that they should take 
precedence. Of cold and hunger there are born a clamorous progeny 
that the lyre of. Orpheus can not lull to sleep. To stop the hungry 
mouth with food, and to cover the shivering frame with raiment, is 
likely to remain the supreme purpose of man’s activities. These lower 
wants must be satisfied ere the cravings of the higher nature spring 
into being. It were idle to tell the hungry man of the delights of 
literature. Neither poetry nor painting can charm one whose bones 
ache, and whose limbs are weary with toil. Physical well being is 
the prerequisite to all forms of culture. However desirable the learn- 
ing that the schools impart may be, it is but a little to which the 
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masses can attain. That the majority of the pupils of the public 
schools will leave, at what seems to the teacher, a preposterously early 
age, is certain. To do the pupil the greatest possible good while he 
stays, to give him the training that shall qualify him best for the 
sterner business of life, to make his education, at each step of his 
progress, as complete and well-rounded as possible, is demanded by 
every dictate of humanity, and by every principle of sound economy, 
Honesty requires the teacher to eliminate from his curriculum whate 
ever impairs this, the primal function of the common school. 

Can the common school satisfy these unquestioned demands, and 
still point to the world of pleasant and profitable knowledge that lies 
beyond ? Can it introduce those topics which, although good and 
desirable in themselves, are not direct factors in the processes of mon- 
ey getting ? 

It is not uncommon to speak of the mind as though its varied pow- 
ers were distinct and independent. The truth is that the whole mind 
acts in the simplest mental processes. The trained mind moves 
to the accomplishment of its allotted task, with massed forces, 
To help the student to bring his reserves into full play, is the 
sublime purpose of school training. Ripe judgment is invalu- 
able to the rich and the poor alike; but ripe judgment is the 
product of wide and varied culture. To train the eye to see, and the 
hand to execute, is the constant purpose of the teacher. But the eye 
really sees only what the mind thinks worth seeing. The artist sees 
beautiful forms in the shapeless block. To the naturalist the insect 
is the centre of a circle of relations that touch the stars. 

He whose thought has never been directed to that mysterious mechan- 
ism that binds the lowest with the highest, must remain among those 
who, having eyes, see not. Moreover, the common school is made for 
all. Its power for good is measured by its hold upon the sympathies 
of all classes of citizens. 

Much the larger part of the burden of taxation is borne by men 
whose children constitute but a small minority of the pupils in pub- 
lic shools. To deny to the children of these the privilege of prepar- 
ing at home for higher training abroad, is to alienate a class of citi- 
zens Whose moral support the schools can ill afford to lose. Moreover, 
such a policy tends to separate the children of the rich and poor, and 
so to weaken that welding power of the schools which constitutes 
their transcendent claim upon the State. The most effectual barrier 
which our institutions furnish to the formation of castes is the public 
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school. Here all classes meet upon common ground. Here, during the 
formative period of life, those acquaintances are formed and those 
friendships are cemented which alone are effective in breaking down 
the barriers that class and sectarian prejudice rears. It will be an 
ill day in American affairs, when this, the crowning glory of our school 
system, is impaired. Any theory that justifies the State in taxing the 
whole people to give her sons and daughters a common school and 
collegiate education, must impose on her the duty of providing for the 
training that lies between. The high school, while it needs the 
healthful stimulus that the presence of students preparing for wider 
fields of culture gives, is the only agency under the jurisdiction of the 
State for doing this preparatory work. 

With private or denominational schools we have no conflict. We 
can not afford to quarrel with any well directed effort to make men 
wiser or better. If, in the hereafter, they shall demonstrate their 
superior fitness to fill any niche in the educational scheme, to them 
be all the glory. It is the duty of the State to provide whatever men- 
{al culture is necessary to round out her children into the full orbed 
perfection of manhood and of womanhood, if she have any duty in 
the premises. If the State shall discharge this high trust with so 
much fidelity as to render additional schools unnecessary, our friends 
of the private and parochial schools will submit gracefully to that pre- 
destined order of things whioh provides for the survival of the fittest. 

Granting, then, that the high school is to supply the missing link 
between the district school and the college; that while it offers to 
those whose scholastic advantages cannot reach beyond the best pos- 
sible training for the farm, the counting house, and the work shop, it 
shall seek to awaken a love of letters, and to stimulate its pupils to 
seek the wider benefits of college life; what courses of study will best 
enable it to fulfill this double mission? Manifestly, the high school 
must furnish a different course to those who seek here to prepare for 
the classical training of the college and university, than to those 
whose school life will terminate within its walls. The extent of the 
high school course must, of course, depend upon its length and the 
requirements for admission. It is doubtful if a better foundation for 
high culture in any department of mental activity has been found 
than a substantial English education. 

Let us suppose then that the pupil comes to the high school with 
a competent knowledge of arithmetic and descriptive geography, a 
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tolerable knowledge of the English grammar, and such an acquain- 
tance with United States history and the elements of botany and z0- 
ology as well directed oral lessons for the four previous years may 
give. The pupil will still need that the work of the lower school be 
supplemented by reguiar exercises in reading and spelling. It may 
be profitable to require daily recitations in these topics alternately for 
two years. In addition to these, and to weekly rhetorical exercises 
and oceasional lectures, the student will find ample scope for the ex- 
penditure of his mental energy in three studies; one in mathematics, 
one in science, and one in the allied topies of language and literature, 
Many schools introduce a greater number of topics by assigning to 
each a less number of recitations per week. The writer desires to 
say simply that the results of his own experience seem to show that 
a greater subdivision of labor than that indicated above results in the 
main in mental dissipation. 

Algebra, plain and solid geometry, together with a careful review 
of arithmetic, may constitute as extended a course in mathematics as 
it is best to give. If the class isa mature one, trigonometry and sur- 
veying may be added. No uniformity in the order in which the 
different branches of science are introduced has obtained. If physical 
geography be taken first, an entire year should be assigned to it. 
Physiology, philosophy, chemistry, botany, zoology, geology, and 
astronomy may follow in the order named. Where the facilities for 
somewhat extended laboratory work are denied, it may be advisable to 
omit chemistry. Students preparing for higher schools may wisely 
omit both chemistry and geology. Two successive spring terms may 
profitably be assigned to botany. Sentential and word analysis, com- 
position, rhetoric, literature, mental, moral, and political science may 
complete the English course. 

What place, if any, should be assigned to the study of general his- 
tory, lam not prepared to say. The outline of the world’s affairs 
that can be compressed into the limit of a school history, is so shad- 
owy, so unlike that strange interplay of principle and passion which 
makes the records of the race worth study, that one is tempted to in- 
quire with the prophet “can these dry bones live?” Would nota 
few months devoted to the study of English history do more to stim- 
ulate a love of this noble science and leave a more valuable residuum 
for after years, than results now from the mere pretentious study of 
general history? To literature, if accompanied by a critical study of 
the masterpieces of the great authors, a year may be assigned. If this 
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study be presented with the warmth that springs from genuine ap- 
preciation of the delights of song and story, it may be made more 
prolific in moulding the tastes and in directing the activities of future 
years than any other in the course. If the study of a single foreign 
language be added to this curciculum, for many reasons Latin is the 
best. To teach the origin and primitive meaning of words seems to 
be the only road to that exactitude of expression without which lan- 
guage becomes pointless. 

He who would make himself conversant with the “well of English 
undefiled,” must study its fountains as they spring from Greek and 
Roman lore. But aside from etymological reasons, ample induce- 
ments for the study of these noble languages are found in the strange 
beauty of the literature that they embody. 

The student that is preparing for the classical course in college, 
should begin the study of Latin and Greek, if possible, during the 
year in which he enters the High School. 

However essential the correct placing of accentual marks may be, 
and whatever importance may be attached to the barbaric dissonance 
of Roman pronunciation, it is still true that men learn to read a 
language by reading it ; that the detached facts of grammar slide eas- 
ily from the memory ; and that it is only when these facts have been 
warmed into an organic whole by wide and varied reading that they 
become parts of the mental outfit. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Semi-Annual Session, held at Mudison, Dec. 26-28, 1877. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, Dec. 26. 

The Association convened at the Capitol, and was called to order by the Presi- 
Jent, James Mac Alister, of Mllwaukee. 

The session was opened with prayer by Prest. W. C. Whitford, of Milton. 

Prest. Whitford presented a paper on “ Our Country Schools.” . 

[This paper, publishéd by request of the Association, was printed in the Jan- 
wary number.—Zadrs.} 

The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion. 

Prof. Searing subscribed to all that had been said by Prest. Whitford, but was 
disappointed that no suggestions for a practical reform had been made. The 
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average country school is now worse than it was a quarter of a century ago, in 
New York. Teachers are less apt to teach now than then. This condition of 
affairs is partly brought about by the action of the graded schools in taking the 
best of the teachers from the country to the cities and villages, 

How can these abuses be reformed? (1) He would have teachers’ wages 
raised, to a large extent, by a state tax. (2) A stricter supervision must prevent 
the competition now existing between the good and the poor teachers, 

Supt. Walker, of Manitowoc, thought that it was possible for county superin. 
tendents to get along without encouraging poor teachers and discouraging good 
ones, in issuing licenses to teach. Let no limited certificates be granted. There 
are none granted in Manitowoc county. There are only teachers enough to fill 
the schools in his county. 

Mr. Reynolds, of New Lisbon, thought that the want of proper organization 
is largely responsible for our poor schools; that the schools are as good now ag 
at any previous time; that the fault isin the old district system of organization; 
and that the township system will prove the true remedy. Mr. R. thinks that 
the crowding out of male teachers and substituting females, has also had a bad 
effect on the schools. 

Mr. Westcott, of Racine, thought it a hard question, but that the schools are not 
so bad as they are said to be. 

Asst. Supt. Pradt said we must lock at the question as it is presented in Wis. 
consin; that the various nationalities, the isolation and individualism of our 
single districts, form an insurmountable barrier to efficient schools; that a town 
organization is essential to an adequate and general reform. 

Mr. Shaw, of Madison, thought the higher studies an injury rather than a ben. 
efit to the schools. The curriculum must be cut down rather than extended, 

Prest. Albee, of Oshkosh, said the management of the diverse nationalities in 
our schools was a difficult point in this question. The principle of democracy 
is not to be carried too far. The township system is the thing. 

Mr. Emery, of Ft. Atkinson, thought it was a mistake that the township sys- 
tem was made permissory instead of obligatory when first enacted. 

Supt. Searing approved the township system, but considered its adoption al- 
most hopeless; where it has been tried it has not given entire satisfaction, in 
some Cases. 

Prest. Parker, of River Falls, said that legislation would never solve the prob. 
lem. The work must begin farther down. There must be personal, persistent 
effort with the masses of the people. Let the superintendents, teachers, and in- 
stitute conductors do this work. 

Mr. Mac Alister, of Milwaukee, thought a committee should be appointed to 
present this question to the legislature. 

Prest. Whitford said he wished to provoke discussion on the subject. He was 
an earnest friend of the township system, but was not sure it has been successful 
where tried. An educational basis for suffrage has been proposed, but is not 
feasible. 

Mr. Mac Alister was appointed a committee to confer with the Governor in re- 
lation to a room for future sessicns of the Association. 

Adjourned. 
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TuurspAyY Mornina, Dee. 27. 

Prest. Mac Alister reported that it would not be possible to meet at present in 
either the Senate or the Assembly Chamber. 

Mr. T. P. Maryatt, of Kenosha, read a paper on “The Question of Compul- 
sory Education.” 

[This paper is the first article printed in this number. ] 

A discussion followed the reading of this paper. 

Supt. Searing thought one of the most hopeful signs of the times is in the 
growing conviction of the people that an educational qualification for suffrage 
is necessary. The only objection to a compulsory law is the impossibility of en- 
forcing it. Could it be executed, he would be in favor of such an enactment. 
Asa matter of fact, there is no need in Wisconsin of a compulsory law, as nearly 
all the children of the state, at some time or other, obtain the instruction con- 
templated by the law. 

Mr. Richardson, of Milwaukee, thought that as tax-payers are compelled to 
maintain public schools, they have a corresponding right to insist that all the 
children of the state be sent to school. An educational basis for suffrage is the 
great need of the country. 

Mr. Emery asked how a compulsory law that could not be enforced in Michi- 
gan or New York would exert a great moral influence in South Carolina? He 
would like the gentlemen who are advocating such a measure to answer. 

Mr. Hutchins, of Fond du Lac, was not in favor of a compulsory law, but 
would vote fer any law that any teacher will draft, provided it be satisfactory 
to the author. He has never seen a teacher that could draft such a law. He 
thought the question of suffrage a political question, which teachers, as such, 
should not meddle with. 

Mr. Clark thought that if schools are provided, education should be compul- 
sory. He was willing to pay his taxes, if children are obliged to go to school. 

Supt. Searing was sure the whole school system must be reorganized before 
any compulsory law could be successful. 

Mr. Maryatt thought the laws already enacted have been too lenient. 

Mr. Walker was not in favor of a suffrage limitation. He asked how a law 
can be effective, unless public sentiment will uphold it. 

Mr. Walthers, of Milwaukee, said such a law is impossible, and strongly en- 
dorsed Supt. Searing. Voluntary association must diffuse public sentiment, and 
then there will be no necessity for compulsion. 

Mr. Chandler, of Sun Prairie, said the people are not interested in the subject. 
He hoped all the points of the case would be well considered. The statistics of 
Wisconsin do not show whether or not an alarming illiteracy exists. 

Mr. McGregor, of Platteville, thought that not much would be gained by such 
alaw, considering the inefficient condition of the country schools spoken of by 
gentlemen in the debate on the condition of those schools. Teachers must do 
the work by personal effort. Opposes all such legislation. 

The “ Report on an Exhibitory Department for the Association’? was submit- 
ted by O. S. Westcott, of Racine. The report favored the establishment of such 
a department, and contained a scheme for its organization. 

After a spirited debate, participated in by Messrs. Salisbury, Westcott, MacAl- 
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ister, Whitford, Johnson, Parsons, Harvey, Albee, Charlton, Roby, and Bascom, 
the following resolution, presented by Mr. Thayer, of River Falls, was adopted: 

Resolved, That the report on an Exhibitory Department for the Association be 
referred back to the committee for further consideration, to repurt at the summer 
meeting. 

The committee was further instructed to prepare and place on exhibition at 
the summer meeting, such work as may be sent in by the different schools of 
the state. 

Prest. Albee, in behalf of the committee on “ Kindergarten Culture,” stated 
that they had no report to make. 

The discussion of this subject was made the first order for the evening session, 

The president was instructed to pay the expenses of the Association for a place 
of meeting. 

Adjourned to meet at the City Hall, at 7 P. M. 


Tuurspay Eventrne, Dec. 27. 


The discussion on “ Kindergarten Culture’? was opened by Prest. Albee, of 
Oshkosh. He said the old system of education was to place a text-book in the 
child’s hands. Only by learning to read could the child begin culture of mind, 
The training of the child-mind was supposed to be attained in no other way. Is 
this the one way — is it the right, the just way? The kindergarten system says 


that there is another and a better way —a method of mind-culture to be best car. 
ried on without a book. The difficulty in the system is that our teachers should 
unerstand child-nature. Were this philosophy of child-mind understood by 
our teachers, this would be the natural beginning of an individual’s education. 

Mr. Richardson, of Milwaukee, read a paper showing the ends and the means 
ot kindergarten culture, and its adaptability to the public schools. Mr. R. was 
in favor of the introduction of the elements of the Kindergarten in all our 
schools. 

Mr. Walthers, of Milwaukee, gave some of his experience as a teacher of lit- 
tle children. He developed his ideas of this culture from the example of the 
children themselves. The system must be adapted to the masses. 

Prest. Phelps, of Whitewater, read a paper on “ The Relation of Normal Schools 
to the Common School System of the State.” 

[This paper is the second article in this number. ] 

Prest. Whitford and Prest. Phelps were requested to furnish a copy of their 
papers for publication in the Journal of Education. 

The committee on “A State Tax for Schools” submitted the followir g report 
through Supt. Searing, chairman. 

Your committee respectfully report as follows: 

, An inspection of our state system of public instruction shows the following 
Ma) The income of the school fund is less than one-twelfth of the annual cost 
of the schools. 

(2) That income has practically reached its maximum amount, and the sum 
annually distributed for each chilu of school »ge (now only 41 cents) must gradu- 
ally grow less in the future, as the school population increases. 
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(3) The comparatively small amount of the fund is due to the same inconsid- 
erate manner of selling the public school lands which deprived the university of 
an adequate endowment, while encouraging immigration to the sta e. 

(4) The local taxation for the ordinary support of schools is enormously un- 
equal, varying from 1 35-100 mills per dollar of the assessed value in Milwaukee, 
to ten or more per cent. in some of the newer portions of the state. 

(5) In consequence, many schools in country districts are necessarily short in 
duration and poor in character. ; 

(6) The state has no easy, economical and effective means of enforcing such 
requirements as the good of the school system may demand ; —- such a means as 
is found in the distribution of public money on conditions imposed by the Leg- 
islature. 

(1) The greatly and unnecessarily unequal advantages of the schools are a 
source of weakness to the school system as a whole. 

(8) The small amount of material aid given by the state, rendering oppressive 
to the people the support of the schools in its poorer and newer sections, tends 
to prevent its more rapid settlement, and is thereby an injury to the development 
and progress of the state as a whole. 

In view of these facts, it is recommended that a general tax for common 
school purposes be imposed upon the property of the state in amount sufficient 
to yield annually at least as much as the income of the school fund. 

it is believed that such an increase in the amount of money distributed to the 
schools, directly from the State Treasury, would considerably enhance their effi- 
ciency, proving a means of securing better teachers, greater equality in the 
length of school terms, better attendance, uniformity in books, and other condi- 
tions upon which the welfare of the school system and of the whole state largely 
depends. 

The example and experience of many other states fully support the reeommen- 
dation herein made, as is shown by the last three annual reports of the State 
Superintendent. 


Ordered that discussion on the report be made the second order for to-morrow 
morning. 

The President was instructed to invite Prof. Haskins, of the Northwestern 
Telegraph Company, to address the Association on the “ Telephone.” 

Adjourned to meet in the Senate Chamber. 


Fray Mornina, Dec. 28. 

Association met in the Senate Chamber. 

Prof. Kerr presented a memorial address on the death of Prof. O. RK. Smith, of 
Sparta. 

[The memorial is the third article in this number.] 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to Prof. Kerr, and a copy request- 
ed for publication. 

On motion, the discussion on the subject of a State Tax was postponed. 

Prof. Maryatt was asked to furnish a copy of his paper on Compulsory Edu- 
cation for publication in the Journal. 

Mr. McGregor read the report of the committee on “ The Study of Drawing in 
the Common Schools.” 

[This report is the fourth article in this number.] 

Prof. Haskins, of Milwaukee, gave a lecture on “ The Telephone,” for which 
he received a vote of thanks from the Association. 
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A discussion followed on Mr, McGregor’s paper on Drawing in the Public 
Schools, 

Mr. MacAlister and Prest. Albee thought the paper the best ever presented be. 
fore the Association on this subject. 

Mr. Salisbury thought the teachers in the Institutes took great interest in the 
subject of drawing whenever it was properly presented. 

Mr. Thayer has had an experience similar to that of Mr. Salisbury. He 
thinks that systematic work cannot be done in the common schools. 

Mr. Parsons has found teachers using the suggestions given in the institutes, 

Ordered that this paper with the other proceedings of the session be referred 
to the executive committee, which shall consider the advisability of publishing 
the same, and report to the Association. 

Supt. Searing read the report of the committee on “A Course of Study for 
Mixed Schools,” as follows: 

The committee strongly favor the theory of a uniform course of study for the 
mixed schools, They see, however, many practical difficulties in the way of the 
successful adoption and use of such a course. Among these difficulties are: 

(1) The varying lengths of school terms. 

(2) Irregular attendance. 

(3) The constant change of teachers. 

(4) The independence of district boards, and their unfitness to co-operate in 
securing so large a reform. 

(5) The absence of uniformity in books. 

(6) The lack of permanence and authority in the supervising power. 

While the committee recognize in these, great and embarassing obstacles, they, 
after careful reflection, do not consider them, individually or collectively, insu- 
perable; and in view of the undeniable advantages of work uniform in amount, 
character and methods, they recommend that the experiment of a uniform course 
be fairly and thoroughly tried, under the general direction of the State Superin- 
tendent. 

We recommend that the basis of such a course be the last July report of the 
committee on “ Education for Good Citizenship; ” that a committee be appoint: 
ed to draft such a course; that the course be minute and specific, instead of gen- 
eral and indefinite; that the course contain a supplementary course, suited to 
schools containing advanced pupils who have successfully finished the previous 
course; that the Institute Committee print such course in the Institute Syllabus; 
that special efforts be made to explain and introduce such course through Insti- 
tutes; the the State Superintendent prepare a circular embodying the course, 
with suitable comments and explanations. 

The committee think no legislation is nec@ssary for carrving out the plan. 

Supt. Searing was most most decidedly in favor of trying the experiment of @ 
course of study in all of the mixed schools of the state, and wished to be so en- 
tered on the record. 

Prest. Whitford wished to hear from the superintendents of those counties 
where some system of study has been tried. 

Mr. Walker was strongly in favor of the plan. 

Mr. Parsons has established a course of study in Richland county, and finds it 
of great benefit to the schools. 

Mr. Harvey asked how a county superintendent, with a whole county to super- 
vise, could successfully put a course of study in operation, when it requires the 
whole time of a superintendent and a principal to do the same work in every 


town employing ten or a dozen teachers? 
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Mr. Emery thought we could not have much machinery, but could only group 
studies, and at stated times hold examinations. 

Mr. Shaw thought there would be no great difficulty in persuading district 
poards to adopt a course of study, as they are already dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent lack of system. The fault is with the teachers who have no faith 1n the mat- 
terr. The grading can be done reasonably close. We must be satisfied to make 
small beginnings. 

Prest. Bascom would leave each school perfectly free to act its pleasure in re- 
gard to the matter. 

Mr. Chandler thought the whole merit of the system lay in the possibility of 
classification. The great diversity of work done makes the manner of its ac- 
complishment inferior, This might do in Prest. Bascom’s New England typical 
district schoo], but not in our Wisconsin school. He would have a course of 
study, and would not have one group of studies begun until the next preceding 
one was finished. 

Prest. Phelps said but little can be done for the schools until they are classi- 
fied. This is not altogether an experiment. In some counties of: Illinois the 
scheme has been in successful operation. In Indiana it is not an experiment 
but a success, 

Supt. Searing said that in New Hampshire such a course of study has been 
prepared and in operation for some years. 

Mr. Lunn is in favor of a course that shall tell, in detail, what to teach in each 
course and how to teach it. 

Prest. Albee thought the teacher would need a great deal of backbone to put 
such a course in operation. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

A committee of five was authorized, with Prest. Whitford as its chairman, to 
draft such a course of study and to report to the Association at some future time. 

Adjourned. 


Fripay Evenrne, Dec. 28. 

President MacAlister called the Association to order at 7:45. In the ab- 
sence of A. A. Miller, Secretary pro. tem., Geo. Skewes was appointed to note 
the minutes of the evening session. 

Thn members of the “ Committee to Prepare a Course of Study for Mixed 
Schools’ were then appointed, as follows: W. C. Whitford, W. H. Chandler, R. 
Graham, W. A. Walker and and 8. Shaw. 

Prest. Phelps called attention to, and spoke briefly on the memorial which is 
to be presented to Congress in behalf of a “ National Bureau of Education.” 

W. H. Chandler presented a paper on the “ Supervision of Schools,” which 
was discussed by Messrs. Marryatt, Shaw, Supt. Searing and Prest. Bascom. 

Mr. Beach, of Beloit, read a paper on the “ Functions of the High School in 
the State System of Fducation.” 

Supt. C A. Hutchins, of Fond du Lac, read a paper on ,the “ Course of Study 
in High Schools.” 
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[The threejforegoing Papers are the three last in this issue.—Hd/s.] 

In the following discussion M7 Howland said he felt gratified to find that there 
was a variety of opinions on this subject, as he had had some doubts as to which 
of various methods should be pursued. He believed a more definite shaping of 
the High School course was necessary. There were strong reasons for favoring 
the thorough study of a few of the High School ,branches — so called —in pref. 
erence to the taking up of many of them more superficially, though there were 
also some good reasons for doing the latter. 

Prof. Lovewell was glad to see that the tendency to place on school curriculums 
fewer branches and do the work more thoroughly was on the gain, but thought 
it was not necessary that all schools should shape their courses alike; that what 
works well under some circumstances, should be changed in other conditions, 

Mr. Harvey agreed with the paper in most respects, but would give niore study 
to the English in preference to the Latin, in order to form a good English style 
for those who do not propose to take a classical course. He would not omit His: 
tory, but teach it in a more natural and philosophical manner than bare chronol- 
ogy and detached facts. He would ,therefore make the English and scientific 
studies more prominent. 

Mr. Westcott said if the High Schools were to fit students for college they must 
do so by the study of Greek and Latin. He would prefer to drop the study of 
Greek, but not the Latin. Would omit a part of Geometry, and take in place 
thereot Trigonometry and Mensuration. More Latin can be learned in two or 
three years than was generally supposed. If there were one-tenth as much gram- 
mar and ten times more reading, good results would follow. 

Mr. Beach recommends having some of the natural sciences taught orally in 
some of the lower grades, and have the children, taught to use their own powers 
of observation. He would be sorry to have either Greek or Latin omitted from 
the High School course. He would have the children begin the study of math: 
ematics at a later age, and thinks as much would be accomplished in them if 
they were not taken up so soon by at least two years. 

Mr. Kirk said that a course of study should be prepared a reference to 
fitting the scholars for any particular line of business. He believed in laying 
down a course that would fit for the highest citizenship. 

Mr. Westcott thought that there was one branch not yet specifically named by 
any of the speakers, viz: Double Entry Book-keeping, which he would add to’ 
the course of study, and have taught orally by a competent teacher. 

Further discussion by several gentlemen followed, on the propriety of: study- 
ing Latin over German, and the value of studying the classical languages as @ 
help to the student of mathematics. 

Supt. Shaw suggested that the smaller High Schools ought to fit pupils for the 
Scientific course at the University; that the next higher schools might prepare 
pupils for two of the courses.of study, and the larger city, High Schools prepare 
their pupils for the three courses of the University. 

Supt. Hutchins presented the following rgsolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted by the Association: 

Resolved, That we recognize the Press as one of the chief means of intelli- 
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ence, and we hereby tender thanks to editors of state papers for cheerful aid 
rendered to the work of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, and we feel es- 

ecially grateful to the Wisconsin State Journal and to the Madison Democrat 
for the full reports of the proceedings of this meeting of the Association. 

Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge the courtesies extended by the ho- 
tels of Madison; by the Superintendent of Public Property at the Capitol; to 
Supt. Samuel Shaw and the City Clerk of Madison for procuring the City Hall 
for use of the Association; also for the reduction of rates of railroads, the Asso- 
ciation tenders thanks to the following named railroad companies: Chicago & 
Forthwestern; West Wisconsin: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Wisconsin 
Central; Wisconsin Valley; Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western, and Sheboy- 
gan & Fond du Lac. 

On motion of Prof. Salisbury, “ Roberts’ Rules of Order’ was adopted by the 
Association as its parliamentary guide instead of “Cushing’s Manual. 

Supt. Shaw introduced the following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That this convention recognizes with great satisfaction the recent 
departure of the Chicago Evening Journal in introducing into its columns a spec- 
jal department for educational news. We trust this example will soon be fol- 
lowed by the whole press of the country, irrespective of politicai preference. 

Prof. Salisbury presented the report of the Executive Committe with reference 
to publishing the proceedings of the Association, and moved the following: 

Resolved, That the President be empowered to make arrangements with the 
publishers of the Wisconsin Journal of Education for the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, and the papers and reports ordered published, in a 
single number of the Journal, and to promise such compensation therefor as 
may be satisfactory to himself and them. 

Adopted. ‘ 

On motion of Supt. Shaw, the papers of Messrs. Hutchins and Chandler were 
ordered published in the proceedings of the Association. 

Prof. Salisbury presented the following resolutions as being the sense of the 
Association, and moved their adoption. ‘ 

The motion was warmly seconded with a few earnest words of commendation 
bp Prest. Phelps, Supt. Hutchins, Prest. Bascom and W. H. Chandler, and the 
resolutions were then unanimously adopted by a rising vote: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
desire to formally express our full confidence in the State Superintendent elect, 
Prest. Wm. C. Whitford, and our heartiest wishes for the success of his adminis- 
tration; and we do hereby pledge to him our heartiest co-operation in all agen- 
cies looking to the greater efficiency of the educational agencies of the state. 

Resolved, That we would convey to the outgoing Superintendent, Hon. Ed- 
ward Searing, now for four years our honored official leader, the assurance of 
our continued esteem and admiration for him as a man, an educator, and a pub- 
lic officer. 

Resolved, That we wish to congratulate him in a particular manner upon the 
gratifying success of his administration, and to thank him for his conscientious 
and fearless devotion to the interests of education in Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That we do hereby express our sincere wishes for his abundant fu- 
ture prosperity, private and professional, and our hope that he may long remain 
a co-laborer with us in the cause of sound education. 

Supt. Searing made an appropriate response to this expression of the Associa- 
tion. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to meet at the call of the Executive 
Committee. 


A. A. Minter, Secretary. JAMES MACALISTER, Presé. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Last month we visited the Deaf and Dumb Institute at Delavan. For sixteen 
years we had not seen this school in operation. We were received with the 
greatest cordiality by the principal, Prof. W. H. De Motte, and his interesting 
family. Every opportunity which could be desired, was given for the inspection 
of the grounds and buildings, Neatness, good order, and industry were exhibited 
everywhere. The location on the bluff just outside the village, and near Turtle 
Creek, is a very beautiful one; and the plat of ground in front of the main 
building is ornamented tastefully with evergreen trees and shrubbery. The 
barns, work shops, gymnasium, laundry, kitchen, engine house, cellars, recitation 
and study rooms, dormitory rooms, office, dining room, and parlors, were all ex- 
amined. 

We became greatly interested in the pupils and their class-work. These num- 
ber one hundred and forty-three, about two-thirds boys. They, in the main, ap- 
peared active, intelligent, and healthy; with inquisitive eyes and contented faces; 
and respectful in deportment. For the first two years, they are taught chiefly 
words, phrases, and simple sentences. We witnessed the recitations of young 
men and young ladies who have been in the institution five and six years; and 
their exercises in History, Arithmetic, Grammar, Rhetoric, and Elementary Phy. 
sics would do credit to the speaking pupils of the same age in our High Schools, 

The teaching is necessarily very peculiar and laborious. It is, in many re. 
spects, unlike any instruction which we find in other schools. The majority of 
the teachers show very plainly the exhaustive nature of their work. 

A small number of the mutes form a class in Articulation. As far as we could 
judge, they were succeeding well in learning to converse with their teacher and 
with strangers. A few boys and girls are learning type-setting. This trade has 
but lately been introduced, and proves specially adapted to the deaf and dumb. 

We are under many obligations to Hun. D. G. Cheever, one of the trustees, for 
the invitation to accompany him on a visit to the institution, and for his ser- 
vices in the inspection of the school. We shall long remember the kindly treat- 
mentment of the principal, and the evening’s interview with the teachers of the 
institution and some of the citizens of Delavan in his reception room. 





Tue members of the Senate have discussed quite fully, in the past month, the 
comparative cost and merits of Worcester’s and Webster’s unabridged diction. 
aries. 

After several references of the subject to committees, and after rejecting some 
amendments, they have finally voted to authorize the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to purchase copies of Webster for the public schools of the state. 
The facts that a very large proportion of these schools have been supplied with 
this work in the last twenty years, that the teachers in our county institutes, nor- 
mal schools, and the public schools themselves have been taught Webster's sys- 
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tem of marking the vowels and consonants, and that a portion of the material 
in Webster is more recent than that in Worcester, induced a majority of the Sen- 
ate to retain the old standard, though at a higher price per copy. 

The Assembly has concurred in the passage of the bill on this subject. The 
districts whose applications for the first supply of Webster’s dictionary have 
been received in the past five months, will be waited upon as soon as the books 
can be obtained from the publishers. 





Our State will be well represented at the Educational Exhibit at the Paris Ex- 
position this year. Our contribution is placed in the hands of Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, the Superintendent of this Exhibit from the United States. A por- 
tion of our articles has been sent to him, and the balance will be forwarded 
within a week. These consist largely of the materials exhibited at the Centen- 
pial. Additions will be made by the state Department of Public Instruction, 
the State University, two of the Normal Schools, and the Milwaukee Public 
Schools. Most of our Educational Exhibit at Philadelphia prove to be the very 
articles desired at Paris. These are made up from the annual reports of the 
State and Municipal systems of schools, educational veriodicals, histories of 
schools, catalogues of all institutions of instruction, educational maps of the 
state, examination papers of the scholars, and plans and views of our best school 
edifices. The Governor of the State has offered most generously to meet, from 
the Contingent Fund, the expenses incurred in the preparation of the new mate- 
rials, and in the transit of the whole exhibit. 





A Late visit to Oconomowoc gave us the opportunity to inspect. the Public 
School of the place, and to address a large meeting of the citizens on the Needs 
of our Common Schoools, Prof. D. O. Hibbard is in charge of the school, and 
has five assistant teachers. We found them all very earnest in the securing a 
complete grading of the pupils, in establishing their school under the Free High 
School Law, and in eliciting a deep interest in their work from the pupils. The 
recitations which we witnessed in all the five departments, show excellent drill. 

A new and commodious upright to the old school building has recently been 
erected. Hon. Wm. Thompson, an associate member of the Assembly in 1868, is 
the efficient clerk of the School Board. 


Ex.-Supt SEARING has just returned from a four wecks’ trip to Northern Geor- 
gia. It has been a season of needed relaxation for him. He expresses himself as 
greatly pleased with his visit. He inspected the leading schools for the colored 
people in Tennessee and Georgia, and promises us an article giving his views of 
these schools for the April number of the Journal. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIc INSTRUCTION has made arrangements to 
visit and speak before all the Spring Institutes, except those at Poy Sippi, Rich- 
land Center, and Pepin. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS, 


TuE following Board of Visitors at the State University this year have been 
appointed by the Regents of that institution: 


For the State at Large. 


Prof. 8. S. Rockwood, Whitewater. 
Hon. E. L. Brown, Waupaca. 
Hon. J. Allen Barber, Lancaster. 
For the Congressional Districts. 
1st Dist., A. C. Fish, Esq., Racine. 
2d Dist., Hon. W. W. Reed, M. D., Jefferson. 
3d Dist., George W. Eastman, M. D., Platteville. 
4th Dist., : 
5th Dist., Wm. Elwell, Esq., Sheboygan. 
6th Dist., —— f 
7th Dist, Hon. M. P. Wing, La Crosse. 
8th Dis.t, Gen. John A. Kellogg, Wausau. 

Two members of this Board, Prof. 8. S. Rockwood and A. C. Fish, Esq., have 
already visited the University individually, as requested by the Regents. They 
will also attend the annual examinations at the close of the spring term. 

The following Regents were appointed a committee to assist the Board of Vis- 
itors:—Hon. W. C. Whitford, Hon. W. E. Carter, and Hon. E. W. Keyes. 














Tue Strate Boarp oF ExAMINERs for teachers’ state certificates, for the cur- 
rent year, have been appointed by the state superintendent. They are Prof, Al- 
bert Salisbury, of the Whitewater Normal School, Prof. Stephen H. Carpenter, 
of the State University, and Geo. W. Peckham, of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools. The annual examination will be held at Madison, in the second week 
in August next. Circulars, giving the particulars, will soon be issued. Chem- 
istry will be dropped from the list of studies, as suggested by the board in their 
report, last year. 


Firty high schools, in this state, are not organized under the free high school 
law. They are each entitled, the same as a free high school, to one complete 
copy of the geological report of the state. A list of these schools has been 
placed in the hands of the governor, who attends to the distribution of this re- 
port; and those which have not yet been supplied with a copy of the second 
volume of the report and its accompanying atlas, will doubtless be furnished it 
in ashort time. The other volumes will be forwarded when issued. 

Tue Legislature has passed three bills which give the State Superintendent 
full authority to revise and simplify the forms of the annual reports made by dis- 
trict clerks, town clerks, and county superintendents, 
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Tur Senate have voted with only two dissenting voices in favor of amending 
the constitution of the state so that the school age ot children shall be from six 
to twenty-one years, instead of four to twenty. 





AS A RULE, the counties in which the regular conductors hold institutes this 
spring, will not receive the same assistance next summer and fall. 





SPRING INSTITUTES. 


County. Place. Time. Duration. Couductor. 
Waupaca.......... New London..... March 18.. 2 weeks... Prof. Graham. 
Outagamie........ Appleton ....... April 1.. 2 weeks... Prof. Graham. 
Waushara. ......- Poy Sippi..... -»- April 15.. 2 weeks... Prof. Graham. 
Rock (1st dist.)....-Footville ........ March 18.. 1 week.... Prof. McGregor. 
Dane (2d dist.).... Mazomanie...... March 25.. 1 week.... Prof. McGregor. 
Dane (1st dist.).... Stoughton ....... April 1.. 1 week.... Prof. McGregor. 
Richland ..... .e++ Richland Center.. April 8.. 1 week.... Prof. McGregor. 
Crawford..... .- Wauzeka... .... April 15.. 1 week.... Prof McGregor. 
Green .......ee+.. Brodhead ........ April 22.. 2 weeks... Prof. McGregor. 
POMBE <0 00sec I) NC ee March 18.. 1 week.... Prof. Salisbury. 
BRM icine: eare ope DGHOR: «6.5520 . March 25.. 1 week.... Prof. Salisbury. 
COMNBHIA cece ccee PORMETC. .to¥'e wens April 1.. 1 week.... Prof. Salisbury. 
Waukesha........ Waukesha........ April 8. 1 week.... Prof. Salisbury. 
Washington ...... Hartford *......<. April 22.. 1 week.... Prof. Salisbury. 
Bt Croix..00. +0. Hammond ....... March 11.. 1 week.... Prof. Thayer. 
Monroe...... «eee Kendall ......... March 18.. 1 week.... Prof. Thayer. 
Kau Claire........ Augusta ....... April 1.. 1 week.... Prof. Thayer. 
MOOD consec cts ees Grand Rapids.... April 8.. 1 week.... Prof. Thayer. 
VOrnon ..02660.50- Hillsborough .... April 15.. 1 week... Prof. Thayer. 
POPIR .cccccses -- Pépin ........... April 22.. 1 week.... Prof. Thayer. 


W. C. WHITFORD, 

W. H. CHANDLER, 

W. E. Smiru, 
Madison, Wis., February 13, 1878. Institute Committee. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MitcnHe.i’s New GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, FOR 1878. Philadelphia: S. 
Augustus Mitchell. 


This fine Atlas, which contains 88 double and single page maps, and 57 
plans of cities, etc., is a royal quarto volume, engraved, printed, colored, and 
bound in an elegant manner. Evidently no pains or expense has been spared to 
make it a complete General Atlas, and it is furnished at a very low price. The 
present edition embraces many new and important additions, including several 
new and handsome maps of the eastern and western states, which for beauty of 
finish and accuracy of detail cannot be excelled. A new and interesting feature 
is the introduction of a new and correct map showing the Thirteen Original 
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Colonies, with the date of settlement, population of each colony in 1776, num. 
ber of troops furnished by each duriug the Revolution, important battles fought, 
together with the population of the leading cities of the Colonies at that time. 
An entirely new Reference Table, giving the names of cities, towns, and Villages 
in the United States, with their location, is included in the present edition. 
Ancient and Biblical Maps, of much interest to Bible students, have likewise 
been added. Among the subordinate features are a list of post offices of the U, 
S.; the population of the different states and territories by counties, for 1860 and 
1870, and the population of the different nations and chief cities of the world; 
water and land routes, with distances all over the world, together with a treatise 
on the mountains and rivers of the earth. This Atlas is sold only by subscrip. 
tion, by regularly authorized agents, and cannot be procured from booksellers, 
Though published in Philadelphia, there is a branch office inthe National Life 
Building, 157 and 159 La Salle street (room 5), Chicago, Ills., and letters may be 





addressed to 8S. Augustus Mitchell, P. O. Box 165, Chicago. 





NOTES. 


We thank our correspondents for numerous 
expressions of approval called forth by the 
January and February numbers. In the April 
issue, we shall aim to give again an attractive 
variety. As we have a new mailing-book and 
a new mailing-clerk, some mistakes may have 
occurred. We would thank suoscribers who 
have failed to receive all their numbers, or 
who may possibly have received a “* bill” for 
subscriptions already paid, to inferm us, that 
the mistake may be rectified. We thank those 
who have remitted in advance, or on receipt of 
biil. We ask once more that our friends will 
make a little extra effort to aid us in keeping 
up and extending the circulation of the Jour- 
nat. We can supply the numbersfrom the be- 
ginning of the year. 


In carrying out the will of the Association, 
that the papers and proceedings of the semi- 
annual meeting be issued in one number of 
the JourNAL, we are obliged not only to print 
a number of unusual size, but to exclude 
nearly every thing else from it. It will be 
convenient for preservation, and for reference. 
Extra copies will be furnished at 12'4 cents 
each. The series of papers is very valuable. 


As postage stamps are not currency, it is 
an inconvenience to us to receive subscrip- 
tions in that way. A dime or two foldedina 
bit of paper can be sentinaletter. Wedo 
object to silver, if paper is not to be had! 


A CAREFUL examination shows 934 towns, 
cities, and incorporated villages in the state, 
Of these 40 are cities. 

The whole number of students, last year, in 
our normal schools was 1,818. Of these 1,125 
were enrolled in the normal department. 


THE average wages of the male teachers in 
our cities were increased last year, while those 
of the fesale teachers were considerably de- 
creased. 

J. W. WicutTMan, superintendent of Juneau 
county, reports the schools which he has vis- 
ited in his county, as being in a progressive 
condition. 

Miss B. M. CLapp, the new superintendent 
of schools in St. Croix county, is mentioned 
in the local papers as giving entire satisfac- 
tion in her work. 

WasHINeTON's birthday was appropriately 
celebrated with public exercises of the faculty 
and the students in the normal schools at 
Whitewater and River Falls. 


F. B. Lez, of Ahnapee, Kewaunee county, 
leaves the work of teaching to study medicine. 
He will still retain his deep interest in the 
public schools of his xection of the state. 

Tux high school at Two Rivers, under the 
charge of Prof. Powers, is represented as very 
prosperous. The attendance has grown 80 
| rapidly that additional teachers will be en- 
| gaged by the next term. 
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. SeveRAL of the county ! superintendents 
“aye notified the teachers that they must at- 
tain an average standing of 70 per cent. at the 
spring examinations in order to obtain a third 
grade certificate. 

Masor S. S. Rockwoop, of the Whitewater 
Normal School, lately lectured at Geneva 
Lake, on ‘The New Man.” The local paper 
commends the effort very highly. Having 
heard the major discuss this theme on two oc- 
casions, we can speak of his lecture as origi- 
nal, suggestive, and entertaining. 

Tux students of Milton College have organ- 
ized an association for the publication ofa 
monthly called the College Journal. Samuel 
Plantz and W. E. Hemphill have been chosen 
editors, and Ira Flagler the local, and C. M. 
Morse the business manager. The first num- 
ber will be issued the middle of this month. 


Tue total revenue for the public schools of 
this state, last year, was $2,281,422.15. The to- 
tal income for the state university was $89,- 
878.89. The productive fund for the support 
of our normal schools lacks about $15,000 of 
being one million of dollars. The total in- 
come for the four normal schools, last year, 
was $84,726.16. 

Quite a large number of the newspapers in 
this state are doing an invaluable service to 
the schools in the weekly publication of edu- 
cational items, especially those which have a 
loca] interest to teachers, pupils, and school 
officers. The time is very brief when this 
practice will become universa!. As far as we 
have observed, this work 1s managed with 
great discretion. 


WE regret to learn that the health of Prof. 
§. M. Leete is not improving. He was com- 
pelled, on account of illness, to resign his of- 
fice of superintendent of schools in La Crosse 
eounty, last January. He sought, at once, to 
invigorate his feeble body in the warmer cli- 
mate of Florida; but letters from him show 
that he is losing his strength, and that he is 
now unable to make a journey to his home. 


A GRADUATE of Milton College in 1875 is 
now attending the German universities. Last 
year, he was at Gottingen; this year, he is at 
Halle. He describes the furniture of these 
great universities as very simple. ‘The 
desks here, in Halle, consist of planks about 
afoot wide, which extend clear across the 
room, leaving only a narrow passage at each 
side of the room. The seats, like the desks, 
are simple planks extending across the 
room,”’ 





Tue First Intermediate Department of the 
Industrial School has formed a society, nam- 
ed, in honor of His Excellency, the Governor, 
the “Smith Society... The rules are intended 
“to make this department the best in Wau- 
kesha.” 


Tue principal at Downeville, Dunn county, 
Mr. Walter McNeel, writes us: 

We have here a good school of two depart- 
ments in a new scool house, built after a plan 
recommended by the State Superintendent. 
The district, at a special school meeting, 
adopted the free text-book plan, and our new 
books, with our excellent wall maps, globe, 
charts, etc., make our school rooms well fur- 
nished. 

WE are pleased to learn that the staff-ruled 
writing books of Prof. J. D. Bond, of the pub- 
iic schools of St. Paul, Minn., are being in- 
troduced by many teachers of Iowa into their 
schools; and that they are speaking of them 
in high praise. We lately examine’ the writ- 
ing exercises of the pup 1s of a school in this 
state where Prof. Bond's system has been in 
use for three years, and it has had an excellent 
effect in that school. His books are used, also, 
by institute conductors in some states besides 
Wisconsin. 

Pror. LELon A. Doo.itrLe was engaged last 
summer to take the charge of the public 
schools ut Neillsville, Clark county. He has 
since established regular teachers’ meetings 
each week; and induced the school board to 
adopt a uniform set of text-books, and to in- 
troduce them at reduced cost. Reference 
books have been procured for the high school 
department. The teachers have subscribed 
for educational journals. The local paper con- 
tains monthly reports of the schools. 


Smita Ropertson, Esq., of Eau Claire, was 
county superintendent of schools in Tomp- 
kins county, New York, from 1843-47. Under 
his supervision was held the series of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, which have become famous in 
the educational history of this country. His 
predecessor, J. S. Denman, organized at Ith- 
aca, in the spring of 1843, the first one of this 
series, and the first of the kind, in all proba- 
bility, ever held in any country. Largely, 
through these institutes, Mr. Robertson raised 
the qualifications of the teachers and the con- 
dition of the common schools of his county to 
ahighgrade. It would be interesting to trace 
the close connection between these institutes 
and the improved schools on the one hand, 
and the founding and growth of the Cornell 
University in this county on the other. 
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Tue ‘* New Books for Grammar Schools and | Supt. Rosy, of La Crosse, writes that the 
Academies,” advertised below, will be found enrollment of the schoois of that city, for Jan- 
meritorious. They meet a want not provided | wary, was 1,610, the cases of tardiness were 18, 
for in the ordinary text-books — the wants of | and the percentage of attendance was 96 24-45, 
pupils intermediate between the lower and For February, the enrofiment was 1,629, cases 


ines 9 2 » 
high school grades, and in the higher classes of tardiness, 22, and the attendance, 94 5.6, 


, What other schools can make as good a show- 
in our better ungraded country schools. ing? 
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New Books for Grammar Schools and Academies, 
BY OC. L. HOTZE. 
FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


192 pages and over 40 engravings. Price 60 cents tor introduction. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


175 pages and 40 engravings. Price 55 cents for introduction. 








The only Elementary Works of the kind; written especially for the Upper 
Grades of our Common Schools, after years of experience in those grades. To 
teachers, for examination, 50 cents each. 


Luekin’s German Copy Books, 6 Nos. 60 cents doz. for introduction. 
Luekin’s German Primer. Price 15 cents for introduction. 
Luekin’s German Grammar. Price 30 cents for introduction. 
(Gs Address the Central Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the beat Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schoots, Furms. Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alurias, Tower Clocks etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Frea. 
Vanpuzun & Tivr, 102 EK, 2d St., Cincinnath 








Butler’s Literary Selections.—10x10.” 


‘* Ten times Ten’? Series. For Dec'amations and Readings. No. 1, issued March, ‘77—No, 
2, Ang. ‘77—No. 3. Jany. 1878 Nearly 200 pages each. 100 Best Things tn Prose and Verse in 
each bowk. Standard selections Plearing variety Judicions arrangement. Al'ernate Read- 
ers. Favorite =peskers, ‘The very cream of old times, old books, old friends.’ ‘I am de- 
lighted with the * Ten crimes Ten’ Series. jt ia the very best thing of the kind extant’ Price 
B5eta Cloth, 7 cts. Three books—Nos. 1,2 &3—postpaid, $1.00 J. H. Butler & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 








ennsylvania School Journal. — Official Organ Devt. of Public Instruction. 
Edited hy State Supt. J. P. Wickersham, author of ‘School Economy,” * Methods of In- 
struction.” eic. Volume 26. Over 400 royal octavo pp. to volume. Cholee Schoo) Song or Hymn 
each month Kxamination Lists, Specimen copy. 10¢'s Annua’ Music-Page Supplement, 10 cts. 
Subscription’ begin quarterly. Price $1 50. J. P. Wickersham & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 





ancaster School Mottoes.—Decorate your school rooms. Thirty M ttoes and 
The Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Cards.8x14 inches, best 6-ply R. kk. board, Salmon and Green. 
Weight 1% ‘ba Printed on both sides, one set equal totwe. Bold and attractive type. 4 500 
Sete already eold, Send fer circular. ‘ These Mottees a grand hit.’ ** Will sell wherever seen 
“ Worth ten times their Coat.’" “Needed everywhere.’ Price $1.10. poatpa‘'d. For single 
set, or special rates in quantity, address J, H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pennsylvania Song Collection. — 112 Octavo Pages. 114 Songs and Hymns: 
Words and Mosic. For examination, 30 cts. Send 3c. stamp for The Words. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





